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PREFACE. 


A his firſt appearance in the 


venerable preſence of the PUBLIC, 


Young Author cannot make 


without being anxious for a favou- 


rable reception, nor, if he has any 


degree of modeſty, without diffidence 


and fear. He muſt be | deſirous of 


obtaining the approbation of the Ju- 
dicious, and, at the ſame time, con- 


cerned, leſt he ſhould not have been 


able to acquit himſelf in ſuch a 


manner, as to deſerve it, 


This the Author of ack following 
Diſcourles acknowledges to be the 
ſtate 
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ſtate of mind, in which he ven- 


tures them into the world. He pro- 
feſſes himſelf a candidate for the 


public Eſteem; and he makes his 
firſt attempt ro gain it, in this form, 


becauſe he thinks, that a man is ne- 
ver more likely to become accepta- 
ble and uſetul to mankind, than by 


_ exerting himleif in his own peculiar 
province. He doubts not, but that 
his Friends and the Public will give 


him all the indulgence, which is due 


to the frſ# performance of a young 


man. 


But, if even that indulgence ſhould 
not be ſufficient to reſcue his work 


from oblivion, he will ſtill have the 
ſatisfaction to reflect, that he has em- 


ployed his beſt abilities in the ſer- 
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vice of Virtue — that he has written, 


ty — not to amuſe his Readers with 


(i) 
not to ſupport the intereſts of a par- 


uſeleſs ſpeculations —_not to revive 
thoſe Theological Debates, which 
might, withour much loſs to the 
world, be entirely forgotten — but 
to do good. 
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S ER R M GO N K 
MATTHEW FV. 14. 


A city that is ſet on an hill cannot be hid, 


natural to the human mind. Every 


man, whoſe moral taſte is not totally 


| corrupted, and who is not ſunk into the 
depths of wickedneſs, muſt feel its influence, 


And thoſe are, generally, moſt ſenſible of it, 


who have attained the greateſt perfection in a 
_ virtuous temper and chara&gye: It is fo far 


7 © 


HE love of reputation and eſteem is 
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from being a diſhonour or diſadvantage to 


a man, to be ſtrongly affected by the appro- 


bation or cenſure of others, that it is almoſt 


an infallible mark of a good mind, and may 
be of important uſe in the conduct of life, If 


our deſire of obtaining the good opinion of 


thoſe around us, and our fear of expoſing 


ourſelves to ſhame and contempt, be ſo well. 
regulated, as not to counteract the ſuperior 
motives of religion and virtue; they will 


greatly contribute to ſecure us from falling 


into diſhonourable and vicious courſes, 


and to animate us in the purſuit of diſtin- 
ouittied attainments in goodneſs, —And ſure- 
ly, in the preſent imperfect ſtate of human 


nature, and amidſt the great variety of temp- 


tations with which our virtue is ſurrounded, 


no conſideration, which is likely to have an 


happy influence on our diſpoſitions and man- 


ners, ought to be overlooked, While we 
principally attend to thoſe moſt important ar- 
guments in favour & a life of virtue, which 
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cies and virtues, the conſequence may be 
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mean and unworthy actions, in thoſe for 
whom they had conceived an high venera- 
tion; and will be afflicted by ſeeing thoſe, 
whom they love, expoſing themſelves to 
contempt and miſery, by a fooliſh and vi- 
cious conduct. Or if their reverence and 


affection for their parents ſhould, at any time, 


ſo far blind their eyes, as to lead them to 
| miſtake their foibles and faults for excellen- 


{ill more fatal. Their unexperienced and in- 


_ cautious feet may be betrayed into the paths 
of folly and vice; and diſgrace and ruin 


may come upon them before they are aware, 
And ſurely it muſt be a powerful reſtraint 
upon every one, who is acquainted with the 


tender feelings of parental affection, to re- 


flect, that by indulging his vicious inclina- 
tions he muſt unavoidably either loſe the 
eſteem and affection of his beloved offspring, 
or lead them into the dangerous mazes of 
wickedneſs, —On the other hand, if parents 

. „ behave 
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behave with prudence, integrity and kind- 
neſs in their domeſtic relations, and ſupport 
an honourable and virtuous character in the 
world; their children will always behold 


them with veneration and love, and ſpeak 


of them with feeſpect and pleaſure ;—they 


will take delight in manifeſting their filial 


affection by their dutiful behaviour; they 
will contribute every thing in their power 


towards their ſupport and comfort, in the 


decline of life ; —and they will account it 


their honour and happineſs to tread in their 
ſteps. What more effectual inducement to 


a wiſe and virtuous conduct can a fond pa- 


rent have, than the thought, that it will 


thus greatly contribute to the pleaſure and 
advantage of his offspring? . : 


And as parents are obſerved by their 
children, ſo children are continually under 


the eye of their parents, who watch over 


them with the moſt anxious concern for 


their 


SERMON I. It 


their improvement and welfare,—lt is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible for a child to commit a fault, 
| which ſhall not reach the obſervation of his 
parents, and wound their hearts. If he 
early diſcover a fondneſs for licentious plea- 
ſures, an obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of tem- 
per, a thoughtleſs and indolent diſpoſition, 
or a prevailing diſinclination to that which is 
good, he will © pierce them thro' with ma- | 
ny ſorrows.“ They will obſerve the ſteps by 
which he hath deviated from the path of 
virtue, with ſilent grief — will lament the loſs 
of all their endeavours to train him up in the 
way in which he ſhould go, and the diſap- 
pointment of all their pleaſing hopes con- 
cerning him — and will, probably, «© go 


down with ſorrow to the grave.“ On the 


_ contrary, virtuous parents can enjoy no great- 
er. comfort than that of ſeeing their children 
walking in the truth. The firſt appear- 
ances of a pious and grateful a an humane 


and compaſſionate — a liberal and generous 


diſ- 
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diſpoſition in their offspring, will afford 
them unſpeakable pleaſure. They will 
| behold their. progreſs in wiſdom and good - 
neſs, with conſtant attention and the 
higheſt delight. They will obſerve 
with growing ſatisfaction, their diligence 
in the cultivation of their underſtandings, 
their caution in guarding againſt the ſnares 


of vice, and their readineſs in em- 


bracing every opportunity of doing good. 
They will eſteem ſuch children their richeſt 
treaſure, and greateſt glory; and will de- 
light to aſſiſt their progieſs in knowledge 

and virtue, and to afford them every poſſi- 

ble advantage, for paſſing thro? the world 
with honour and comfort. Now, what can 
be better adapted to preſerve young perſons 
from falling by the numerous temptations | 
which ſurround them, than the conſidera- 
tion that they cannot _ indulge themſelves 
in vicious practices, without. filling the 
hearts of their parents, who have been their 
| gf = 
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moſt liberal benefactors and beſt friends, 
with inexpreſſible grief? What can be more 
properly urged upon them, to excite them 
to circumſpection and diligence, than the 

thought, that all their improvements will 
be obſerved by their parents, with 
heart-felt pleaſure? Let children then 
remember that © a wiſe ſon maketh a glad 
father, and that a fooliſh ſon is the heavi- 
_ neſs of his mother ;” and let them frequent- 
ly conſider their parents as ſaying unto them, 
My fon, if thine heart be wiſe, my : 
heart ſhall rejoice, even mine,” vB 

In fine, in whatever relations we ſtand 
in domeſtic life, whether we be parents or 
children—huſbands or wives — maſters or” 
ſervants, our behaviour will be conſtantly 
obſerved by the ſeveral members of our 
reſpeQive families, and will promote their 
pleaſure and happineis, and encreaſe their 
eſteem and affection for us, or will filt 
* | them 
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them with pain and diſguſt, and become 
the occaſion of innumerable evils. 


Nor will our characters be obſerved in 
our families alone; — they are expoſed to 
the view of the world, like “ a city ſet 
on an. hill, which cannot be hid;” and 
we may be aſſured that there will always 
be perſons, who, either thro' kindneſs and 
friendſhip— thro” an idle curioſity or thro 
ill-nature and malice — will ſtand ſtill to 
obſerve them. 


Thoſe whoſe hearts are united to our 
own in the bands of friendſhip, will take 
notice of our conduct, with a tender con- 
cern for our reputation and happineſs, — They 
will keep a ſtrict watch over us, that they | 
may aſſiſt us by their advice, when we are 
in danger of erring, or reclaim us by their 
reproof, if we have gone aſtray. If they 

* us acting with wiſdom and honour, 
their 
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their love to us will be encreaſed, and they 
will themſelves be confirmed and eftabliſhed: - 
in goodneſs by our example. But if they 
obſerve us purſuing a licentious and vicious 
courſe of life, they will be afflicted, in 
proportion to the degree of goodneſs of 
which they are themſelves poſſeſſed, and 
the ſtrength of their affection for us they 
will be aſhamed of their connection with us, 
and will think themſelves obliged, for their 
own honour and ſafety, to diſſolve it. Or, 
perhaps their attachment to us will diſpoſe 
them to view our faults in too favourable a' 
light, and to * become partakers of our 
ſins. “ Now what generous man could 
allow himſelf in vicious practices, if he 
> were duly ſenſible, that he muſt hereby, 
either give pain to his beſt friends, or do- 
them an irreparable injury? Or, who that is 
Bt a ſtranger to the feelings of the friend- 
ly heart, will not embrace virtue with: 
VVV 
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double pleaſure when ſhe comes recom- 


mended by friendſhip ? 


The eyes of our enemies, likewiſe, are 
upon us. — If there be any who, thro? in- 


terfering intereſts, envy, ill- nature, miſ- 


underſtanding, or any other means, are be- 


come our adverſaries, we may be certain 
that they will always keep a ſevere and 
cenſorious eye upon our conduct. If we 


happen to make one falſe ſtep, or even 


to approach towards the appearance of evil, 


we ſhall undoubtedly be obſerved and cen- 
ſured by them, They will triumph Over 
us with malicious pride, and will proclaim 


and aggravate our faults before the world, 


They will do all in their rower to encreaſe 


the number of our enemies, and will them- 


ſelves be more confirmed in their prejudices 


againſt us. But, if we behave with honoff 


and generoſity towards all men, and with | 


kindneſs towards thoſe who have injured us, 


they 
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they will probably, in time, become tired 
of their reſentments, will ſee and acknow- 
ledge our merit, and be reconciled unto us 
or, at leaſt, we ſhall filence and ſhame 
them, „giving them no evil thing to fay_ 
of us;” and ſhall have a witneſs in 

our own breaſts, that they „ hate us withe | 
out cauſe,” 


But farther, we are beheld and obſerved 
by the good and bad in general, — Good 
men, from their love of virtue, and their 


zeal for its intereſts in the world, will re- 


4 Joice to ſee us ſupporting and recommending it 


by our own practice will cordially embrace 
us as their brethren — and will point out 
our example to the imitation of others. 
We fhall thus make all the good, who 
are the excellent of the earth,” our 
friends. Whereas, if we act inconſiſtently 
with our religious proſeſſion, for our ow 
fakes, for the ſake of the public, and for 

: „ the 
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the honour of religion, they will continu- 
ally behold us with concern and grief, On 
the other hand, bad men will have their 
eyes upon us to take encouragement from 
our example, if they ſee us running into the 
ſame exceſſes and follies with themſelves. 
They will glory in us as their aſſociates, 
and wiil hereby become ftill more con- 
armed and hardened in their evil ways,— 
But, if they ſee us reſolutely refuſing to 


& follow a multitude to do evil,” and hold- 


ing faſt our integrity, amidſt the moſt pow- 


erful temptations to give it up; they will 
be conſtrained publicly to acknowledge the 


ſuperior excellence of our characters, or, 


at leaſt, ſecretly to revere them; and it 


may be hoped, that they will be engaged, by 
beholding the“ beauty of holineſs in us,” 


to forſake the path of folly and wicked - 


neſs, and to become wiſe, and good, 


In 
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In theſe inſtances, every man is ſub- 
ject to the notice of his fellow- creatures. 
None are placed in ſtations fo obſcure, | as 
not to have a certain ſphere in which they 
act, and in which their actions are obſerved 
by thoſe around them, But the higher our 
rank in life is, and the more public the 
character in which we appear, the more are 
we expoſed to the obſervation of the world, 
An humble cottage, ſituated in an obſcure 
valley, will ſometimes attract the eye of 
the traveller; but a city ſet on an hill 
will be more frequently and generally ob- 
\ ſerved, Thoſe who engage the notice of 
the multitude by the magnificence of their : 
habitations, the elegance of their dreſs, 
and the ſplendour of their retinue, muſt 
expect that men will ſometimes turn their 
eyes from the luſtre which ſurrounds them, 
to obſerve their behaviour and manners, 
They will naturally look for ſomething as 
much ſuperior to the common level in 
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the latter, as in the former. They 
will expect to find the great as much 


diſtinguiſhed by their virtues as by their 


ſtation, fortune, and appearance. If, up- 
on a cloſer inſpection of their characters, 
inſtead of finding that honour, genero- 
ſity, and public ſpirit, which they had 
annexed to their idea of greatneſs, they 
ſee them capable of acting from the 


moſt mean and ſelfiſh principles, and of 
being unjuſt, ; oppreſſive and cruel z — 


they will ſoon learn to forget their bor- 
rowed ornaments, and to deſpiſe them in 
proportion to the degree of reſpect and 


homage, which they had before paid 
them. Tho' they may ſtill continue to 


obſerve the outward forms of deference 
and ſubmiſſion which cuftom requires, 
they will look upon them as inferior 


to the meaneſt beggar that waits at their 


door, who hath preſerved his honour and 


Integrity, 


Thoſe, 
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Thoſe, likewiſe, who are employed 
in public offices are, in a peculiar ſenſe, 
like a © city ſet on an hill, which cannot 
be hid,” Every man, in the civil or 
religious ſociety, over which a magiſtrate 
or miniſter preſides, thinks (and juſtly 
thinks) that he hath a demand upon him 
—conſiders him as the ſervant of the 
public - and obſerves the manner in which 
he performs the duties of his ſtation, 
and in which he acts in private life. 
It is reaſonably expected, that thoſe who 
are employed as inſtructors or rulers of 


others, ſhould not only be faithful and 
diligent m the diſcharge of their office, 
but peculiarly exemplary in their general 
behaviour. Nothing immoral — nothing 
contemptible — nothing ridiculous in ſuch 
perſons, can eſcape the public notice, 
or be obſerved without peculiar diſpuſt. 
80 prejudicial i is * a little folly to him that 1 is 
reputation for wiſdom and honour,” 


What 
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What hath been ſaid to. illuſtrate the 

ſentiment of the text ſhould teach us (in 

the firſt place) openneſs and ſimplicity of 

behaviour, —How can any man expect to 

conceal himſelf under the maſk of hy- 
pocriſy, when ſo. many eyes are upon. 
him-? He muſt be an adept indeed in: 
the deceits of unrighteouſneſs, who can- 
ſo artfully ſupport a fiftitious character, 
as to deceive his friends and his ene- 
mies, and even thoſe. of his own houſe. 
Amidſt ſuch a multitude of ſpectators, it. 
is manifeſt that the moſt accompliſhed. 
deceiver muſt be in continual. danger of 
detection. It is therefore ſurely the wiſer 
and ſafer courſe, to lay “ aſide all guile 
and. hypocriſy and renounce the hidden. 
things of diſhoneſty ;” and to maintain 
| that uprightneſs of intention, and fim- 
plicity of manners, which will give us 
confidence in the ſight of all men. 
5 The 
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The doctrine of our text, © that we 
are continually expoſed to the notice of 
the world,” may, likewiſe, teach us cau- 
tion and circumſpection.— It is of great 
importance, for our own fake, and for 
the ſake of others, that we ſhould- take 
good heed unto our ways. If we be immo- 
ral, or greatly imprudent, in our con- 
duct, it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
eicape cenſure, We can ſcarely do a 
wrong action without expoſing ourſelves 
to the pain of being blamed and reproved 
by our friends, and condemned and re- 
proached by our enemies. And every falſe 
ſep which we take may be the occaſion 
of uneaſineſs to thoſe whom we moſt high- 
| ly eſteem and love, or may ve the means 
of leading them into dangerous and de- 
ſtructive paths. How important then is | 
it that we ſhould *<+ Walk eee 


not as fools, but as wiſe!“ 1 
The 
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The conſideration that we are continual- 
ly obſerves by our fellow-creatures ſhould 


poſſible. attainments in virtue, The more 
amiable and exemplary our characters are, 
the greater pleaſure ſhall we give to our 
virtuous relatives and friends, and the 


more beneficial will our example be to 


tious, to preſerve ſuch purity of charac- 


may be able to diſcover nothing to our 


diſadvantage, and to acquire ſuch perfec- 


expectations of our friends concerning us 
may not be diſappointed, Let us be care- 
ful, that our © light may ſo ſhine be- 
fore men, that they, ſeeing our good 
works, may glorify. our Father who is 
in heaven,” . 


likewiſe excite us to make the higheſt 


the world. Let us then always conſider 
ourſelves as placed on high before the 
view of mankind: and let us be ambi- 


ter, that the malicious eye of our enemies 


tion in goodneſs, that the moſt ſanguine 


And; 
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And, while we pay a due regard to 


the obſervation of our fellow-creatures, let 


us not forget that we are always under 
the eye of a Being, who ſearcheth all 
hearts, and underſtandeth all the imagina- 


tions of the thouzhts, and whoſe appro- 


bation is of infinitely greater importance 
than that of all the world. Numerous 
as the ſpectators of our actions among 
our fellow creatures are, it is poſſible we 


may deceive them, for they “ judge by 


the outward appearance; ” but God can- 


not be deceived, for „“ he looketh at the 


heart,” „There is no dakneſs, nor ſhadow 


of death, where the workers of iniquity 


may hide themſelves from the Almighty.” 
Let us, then, make his approbatien the 
chief object of our ambition, In compa- 
riſon with this, let us learn to diſregard 


both the applauſes and cenſures of the 


world; and, to preferve ourſelves humble 


under the one, and patient under the other, 


„ let 
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ed of man's judgment — he that judgeth 


me is the Lord.“ 
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ON DOMESTIC PEACE. 


Felices ter, et amplius, 
Dues irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulſis guærimoniis, 


Supremd citius ſolvet amor die. WON 
Honk. 
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See that ye fall not out by the way. 


FN HIS was the parting advice which 
Joſeph gave to his brethren, after 
that affecting interview, in which he Had 


been diſcovering to them — what long ab- 
ſence and the change in his appearance 
and condition had concealed — that he was 
| their brother. He had been expreſſing his 
unalterable affection for them, by ſaying 


unto them, © Be not grieved nor angry 


K 


with 
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with yourſelves that ye ſold me hither, for 
God did ſend me before you to preſerve 


life,” He had juſt fallen upon his brother 


Benjamin's neck, and been weeping over 


him. At the cloſe of this intereſting ſcene 


S while his heart was full of tenderneſs, 


and the tears of affection and joy were 
flowing from his cyes,—when he was fend- 
ing them away to his father with the 


news of his ſafety and proſperity, he 


knew not how to take his leave of them 


more properly, or to give them a ſtronger 


expreſſion of his concern for their welfare, 
chan by exhorting them to cultivate mu- 
tual harmony and love. He was ſenſible 
that this unexpected interview with a bro- 


ther, whom they had ſo unkindly and in- 


humanly treated, would probably furniſh 


them with no very pleaſing reflections, on 


their way home. He juſtly apprehended, 


that each of them, to exculpate himſelf as 


much as poſſible from an action of which 


they | 
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they were all, by this time, heartily aſhamed, : 
would be deſirous of laying the blame up- 


on his brother; and that this might, per- 


haps, become the occaſion of hatred and 
contention. When therefore he parted from 
them, he thought the beſt advice which he 
could give them was, „ See that ye fall 
not out by the way.” 215 


And the ſame caution may, with the 
utmoſt propriety, be addreſſed to all thoſe 
who ſtand in a family-relation to each 
other. It is their lot to purſue the jour- 
ney of life together; and it depends, in 


'a great meaſure, upon themſelves, whe- 
ther it ſhall be agreeable and pleaſant, or 


uncomfortable and tireſome. An ungoverned 
violence, obſtinacy, or petulance of temper 
will beſet their path with innumerable thorns 
and briars; while a meek, contented and 


obliging diſpoſition will ſmooth their way, 


85 ſteps. 
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ſteps. It therefore highly concerns them 


to pay a ſerious and conſtant regard to the 


advice of the text. More particularly, 


The importance of domeſtic peace and 


harmony will appear, if we conſider how 


neceſſary it is to the regular and chearful 


diſcharge of the relative duties. — Fre- 


quent animoſities in families muſt by 


degrees weaken, if not entirely deſtroy, _ 


thoſe benevolent affetiens which are the 


foundation of all ſocial virtue. When the 
flame of love is daily. ſuppreſſed by the 
damps of ill-nature and contention, what 
can be expected, but that it ſhould at laſt 
be totally extinguiſhed? Or if it ſhould 
ſtill ſurvive, with what pleaſure or ſatisfac- 
tion can the kind offices of domeſtic life 
be performed, in the midſt of daily diſſen- 

tions and endleſs ſtrife? How can thoſe, . 
who are continually at variance with each 
other, heartily and chearfully unite in pro- 


moting 
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moting their common intereſts, and con- 
tribute their ſeveral parts towards their mu- 
tual ſupport and happineſs ? What delight 
or improvement can ſuch families find in 
ſocial acts of religious worſhip ? Or, with 
what propriety can thoſe who have ſpent 
the day in angry debates, or in hateful 
ſullenneſs, at the cloſe of it, bow down 
together before that Being who is the au- 


thor of peace and lover of concord, and 


pray that they may be adorned with that 


« meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the ſight 
of God of great price?” Can it be won» 
dered at, if thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as 
to live in the midſt of the flames of con- 
tention, loſe by degrees their concern for 


te happineſs of their families, acquire an 


indolent and thoughtleſs turn of mind — 
abandon themſelves to the purſuit of un- 


| lawful pleaſures — and ſeek that peace and 


ſatisfaction abroad, which they find it im- 


poſſible to enjoy at home? When a man 


meets 
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meets with unprovoked reſentment, peeviſh- 
neſs and ill-nature, where he hoped for 
the warmeſt returns of eſteem and love, he 
muſt either be totally void of ſenübility, or 
be poſſeſſed of unuſual greatneſs of mind, 
not to ſink under, or caſt off, his burden. 


On the other hand, domeſtic harmony b 
confirms and increaſes mutual affection be- 
tween the ſeveral members of a family, 


and hereby renders all the relative duties 


of life eaſy and pleaſant. Under the influ- 
ence of this principle, each of them will 
chearfully exert himſelf, in his proper 
ſphere, for the advantage of the little ſo- 
ciety to which he belongs, and in which 
he enjoys the moſt ſubſtantial comfort and 
ſatisfaction. He will apply himſelf with di- 
ligence and alacrity to the buſineſs of his 
| Ration, animated by the proſpect of par- 
ticipating the fruits of his labour with 
| thoſe for whom he entertains the higheſt 
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affection. The hope of being eſteemed, ap- 


proved and applauded by his deareſt relatives 
and friends, will furniſh him with a continual 
and powerful motive to the practice of virtue. 
And he will readily perform the moſt dif- 
ficult or laborious taſk in their ſervice, ſup- 
ported by a fincere and tender concern for 
their welfare, and aſſured that he ſhall obtain 


— the only reward which he deſires - their gra- 


titude and love. What will not a good 


man chearfully undertake, to ſerve thoſe 


with whom he hath long lived in peace 
and comfort, and with whom he hath en- 
joyed a ſeries of the moſt ſatisfying pleaſures 
which human life can afford ? 


The preſervation of domeſtic peace is, 


| moreover, of the utmoſt conſequence with 


regard to the younger branches of a family. 
When parents live in continual variance 
with each other, they will find themſelves lit- 
te diſpoſed to pay * A ſuitable regard to the 
education 


: 
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education of their children. Their atten 
tion will be diverted from this moſt im- 
| portant concern, by their frequent animo- 4 
ſities and trifling debates ; and their minds 

will be too much unſettled and diſcompoſed, | 
to perform it with any degree of pleaſure I 
or ſucceſs. Or, if they ſhould attempt to - 
cultivate the diſpoſitions and manners of _ 
their children, it is probable that a ſpirit 
of contradiction, or a tenacious adherence 

to their own opinions, will lead them to 


purſue different, and even contrary plans of 


education, The principles and maxims 
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which one inculcates with all his might, 
the other will with equal zeal cenſure and 
condemn. Thoſe faults which one will 
excuſe and overlook, the other will think 
it neceſſary to puniſh, Thus authority will 
be oppoſed againſt authority, and influence 
againſt influence, The obvious conſequence 
of which will be, that they muſt loſe that filial 
reſpe& and veneration which is the ground 
e 
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of filial obedience. Or, at leaſt, their chil- 


dren will learn, to conſider one of their pa- 
rents as ruling them with wiſdom and ten- 
derneſs, and the other as treating them 
with unreaſonable ſeverity — to look upon 


the one as their friend, and the other as 
their enemy.—But, if this ſhould not be 
the caſe—if we ſuppoſe them to agree in 
3 the inſtruction and diſcipline of their off- 


ſpring ; what will precept avail, where it 


is continually contradicted by example? 


How can they expect their children to love 


one another, and to cultivate the benevo- 
lent and friendly affeRtions, while they 


| themſelves are continually indulging the 


* Contrary paſſions, and living together in 


ſtrife and variance, enmity and hatred ? 
The natural effect of ſuch examples muſt 
be, that their tempers will be ſoured, their 


moral taſte vitiated, and their manners cor- 
rupted, 


E | Whereas, 


— — 
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Whereas, when thoſe who are at the 


head of a family are united in ſincere af- 


fection, and live together in conſtant har- 
mony, their children have an amiable pat- 
tern perpetually before their eyes, which 


cannot fail of attracting their eſteem and 


love, and which will probably form them 


to a ſimilarity of diſpoſition and manners. 


And, where this union of hearts ſubſiſts 
between parents, it ſtrengthens their aifec- 


tion for their offspring, and prompts them 


to unite their utmoſt endeavours for their 


improvement and welfare. They employ 


their joint ſkill and influence in the im- 
portant work of education; and, in conſe- 
quence of this, their judgment is regarded 


with the higheſt deference — their advice is 


received with the greateſt reſpect — their 


authority is. doubly revered —and they train 


up their children in the way in which 


they ſhould go, with eaſe and advantage. 


' Domeſtic 
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Domeſtic peace is, likewiſe, an object. 
molt worthy of our ſerious attention, be- 


cauſe it greatly contributes towards our im- 


provement in virtue, and prepares us for 


appearing in the more public ſcenes. of life. 


Every private family is a ſchool of virtue 
or vice, Our diſpoſitions and characters 


are not formed in public, but in the re- 


tired walks of domeſtic life, If we here 


accuſtom ourſelves to indulge a reſentful or 
pceviſh temper, we ſhall form an habit of 
anger or fretfulneſs, which we ſhall carry 


with us into the world. On the contrary, 


if we exerciſe forbearance, meekneſs, and 


benevolence, in our daily intercourſe with 


our relatives and friends, we ſhall eſtabliſh 


the moſt amiable affeQions in our heaits, 


—ſhall learn. to look upon all mankind as 
our brethren—and ſhall be upright and ho- 
nourable, kind and generous in all our tranſ- 


actions with them. In confirmation of this. 


we may remark, that the inſtances of thoſe. 


Who 
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who behave with affection and tenderneſs x 0 
towards their relatives and dependents, and 5 1 it 
at the fame time are unjuſt, unfaithful, or | , c 
oppreflive in their conduct towards others, [ 
are exceedingly rare; whereas, it is far from ; 1 
being unuſual for ' perſons who, in public, ; t 


aſſume the appearance of civility and good- = 
nature, to be, in their own families, peev=- - 
ih and moroſe. And hence it is, that 
when we fee a man who behaves with 
propriety in domeſtic life, we immediately 
receive a bias in his favour, and are al- 
Ways diſpoſed to employ him in our ſer- 
vice, or make him our friend, much ſoon- 


er than one of a contrary character. 


eee eee e ee e be 
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Farther to illuſtrate the ſubje& under con- 
ſideration, we may obſerve, that domeſtic 
peace is of the utmoſt importance to ſe- 
cure unto us the pleaſures of domeſtic life. 
lf you would be convinced of this, vi- 
ſit the * of diſcord and ſtrife, and 

obſerve 
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7 obſerve the diſpoſition, and behaviour of 
? its inhabitants. How doth every croſs ac+ 
' cident diſcompoſe their minds, and over- 
ſpread their countenances with gloomy ſul - 
lenneſs, or furious reſentment! How doth 
the moſt trifing circumſtances totally inca- 
pacitate them for the enjoyment of life 
In vain are their tables covered with plen- 
ty, their habitations adorned with elegance 
and taſte, and their perſons clad in the 
richeſt attire, Their angry paſſions, like 
the jaundiced eye, diſcolour every object 
around them. They are as incapable of 
reliſhing the moſt luxurious entertainment, 
or of enjoying the moſt delightſul ſcene, 
as the man whole appetite is taken away, 
and whoſe imagination is bewildered, by a 
raging fever, So true is the obſervation of 
Solomon: Better is a dinner of herbs, 


where love is, than a ales ox, and ha- 
red therewith,” 
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Wherefore is it that we may ſo fre- 
quently obſerve thoſe, who appear to be 
poſſeſſed of every thing in their own fa- 
milies which can afford them ſatisfaction 
and comfort, continually roving abroad in 
ſearch of happineſs — paſling from one ſcene 
of amuſement and diſlipation to another 
and never ſo diſcontented and reſtleſs, as 
when they are obliged to paſs a ſolitary 


hour at home? It is becauſe their own 


ungoverned paſſions and fooliſh humours, 


or thoſe of the perſons with whom they 


are connected, will not permit them to 


enjoy the calm and heart-felt pleaſures of 


domeſtic life, For, to the man who is 


bleſt with tenderneſs and ſenſibility of heart, 


and whe hath been ſo fortunate as to form 


agreeable connections in life, his own ha- 


bitation will always be the moſt welcome 


place, and his domeſtic relations will fur- 


niſh the trueſt and moſt laſting pleaſures, 8 | 


Go to the humble cottage in which peace 


and 
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and love have fixed their abode, and 
« behold how good and how pleaſant it 


is for brethren to. dwell together in unity.” 


Obſerve the unaffected chearfulneſs which 
ſmiles in their countenances ; — hear in 


what artleſs language they expreſs the con- 


tentment and joy of their hearts; — ſee 
with what good-will they perform a thou- 


ſand offices of civility and kindneſs towards 
each other — with what ſatisfaction they fit 


down together to their plain but wholeſome 


repaſt — with what unfeigned gratitude and 


joy they unite to preſent their thankſgiv- 
ings to the Father of the families of the 
whole earth, and how chearſully and af- 
fectionately they commend themſelves and 
each other to the care and bleſſing of 


| heaven. Dwell for a while in this happy 


family, and learn the ineſtimable value and 


excellence of domeſtic peace and love. 


Where hearts are thus united by the firm- 


eſt and moſt pleaſing of all bonds, mutual 
| affection, 


| | 
| 
| 
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affection, and where this affection is ma- 
nifeſted in a conſtant ſeries of kind oſſices, 
there, indeed, is the ſeat of contentment 
and happineſs; — there will that ſolid ſatis- 
faction be found, which is in vain ſought 
for in the crouded and noiſy ſcenes of bu- 
fineſs and amuſement. The man, who can 


command the ſerene and ſilent pleaſures of 


domeſtic life, may leave to the ſons of 
ambition and vanity, to the flaves of in- 


temperance and debauchery, and to the 
dupes of taſte and faſhion, their imaginary 
delights; and may ſay with the full con- 


ſent of his heart, 1 hams enough,” 3 


But, bright as this ſcene is, we muſt 


not expect to find it entirely free from 


clouds, Whatever degree of contentment 


and happineſs we may poſſeſs in our own 


minds, or in our domeſtic relations, we 


cannot hope to be without our ſhare of 


affliction from external cauſes. Man is 
| born 
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born to trouble as the ſparks fly upwards” 


and why ſhould we flatter ourſelves that 


> we ſhall be exempted from the common 


lot of humanity? Our preſent tranquility 
and cafe will moſt probably be interrupted J 


by fickneſs of body, by loſſes or diſap- 


pointments in our affairs, or by ſome other 
calamitous events, Or, however, it is ap- 
pointed unto us all once to die; and, 
though we ſhould enjoy an uninterrupted 
courſe of domeſtic peace and happineſs to 


the end of our days, the painful moment 
of ſeparation muſt arrive, when we ſhall 
go down to the grave, and “ the eye 


which hath ſeen us ſhall ſee us no more,” 


Now, under the afflictions of life, and 
in the immediate proſpect of death, judge 
ye, whether true ſatisfaction and comfort 
are to be found in the families where peace 


| and love have been ſtrangers, or in thoſe 
in which they have taken up their con- 


ſtant 
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Rant reſidence ?—Thoſe who have lived to- 


gether in a ſtate of variance and enmity | 


have no inward conſciouſneſs of harmoni- 


ous and well-regulated affections — no plea- 


lang recollection of a peaceful and happy 
life — no teſtimonies of the eſteem and 
love of their friends, to ſupport and com- 
fort them in their laſt moments, But 
thoſe who have ſpent their days in the 
continual exerciſe of benevolent affections, 
and in the daily performance of reciprocal 
offices of kindneſs, may,. at this ſeaſon, 
derive unſpeakable ſatisfaction from the re- 


membrance of paſt life; may with com- 


poſure and chearfulneſs reſign each other 


into the hands of that Being, who hath 
been the guide of their youth, and the ſup- 


port of their age; and may poſſes a 
humble hope of meeting again in ſome 


happier ſtate, and of dwelling for ever in 


the regions of eternal peace and joy. 


Such 


no 
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. Such are the arguments by which de- 
meſtic peace and harmony may be re- 
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- => commended, It is neceſſary to the regu- 
Jar diſcharge of the relative duties; — it is 
of the utmoſt conſequence with regard to 
the education of children; — it greatly 


contributes to -our improvement in virtue, 


* 


and prepares us for the more public 
ſcenes of life; — and, finally, it is attended 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction and pleaſure. 


What advice then can be more worthy 
of the ſerious regard of all thoſe who are 
united in the relations of domeſtic life, 
than that of the text, „See that ye fall 
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not out by the way!“ 


If you be deſirous of following this 


advice, and of enjoying all the pleaſures 


. and advantages of domeſtic peace; — Be 
1 careful not to ſuffer your angry paſſions to 
be inflamed by inconſiderable and trifling 
incidents. It frequently happens, that cir- 
HR cumſtances 


9 
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cumſtances of the moſt trivial nature oc- 1 
caſion diſſenſions in families, and produce 
the moſt ſerious and fatal conſequences. 


To prevent this, always maintain an high | 
ſenſe of the importance of family peace, 


and efteem it as a precious jewel, in compa- : 


riſon with which moſt other things are trifles. f 


— Accuſtom yourſelves to ſubmit to the 


opinions and comply with the humours of 
others, in matters of little conſequence, e- 


ven when they are contrary to your own 


inclination or judgment. A politive, tena- 
cious, obſlinate temper hath its foundation 


in pride, - ignorance, and ill nature, and _ 


is the occaſion of innumerable diſſentions. 
To preſerve you from it, imitate the 
conduct of Abraham, who, when a con- 
teſt aloſe between his own fervants and 
thoſe of Lot, ſaid unto him, © Let there 


be no ſtrife I pray thee between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen for we be brethren, Is not the 


whole 
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whole land before thee? Separate thyſelf, 


I pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the right; 


or if thou depart to the right then I will 


go to the left.” To conclude ;—Cultivate 
mutual affection and eſteem, by daily per- 


forming towards each other all the kind 


offices in your power. This is the moſt 


important and comprehenſive rule for the 


preſervation of domeſtic peace; for if you 


love one another ſincerely, you will be lit- 


tle diſpoſed to fall out by the way, The 
obſervation, which the apoſtle Paul makes 


concerning love in general, may be juſtly 


applied to that affection which ought to 


ſubſiſt between the members of the 
8 ſame family: Love is the fulfilling of 


the law.” © See then that ye love one 


another with pure hearts fe rvently:“ 


And may the God of love and peace 


be wich * Amen. 
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AGAINST FRAUD. 
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S ER M O N III. 
LEVITICUS XIX. 13. 


Theu ſhalt not defraud thy neighbour. 


7 the importance of ſubjects proper 


for public diſcourſe be determined by 


their connection with the duty and hap- 
pineſs of mankind in general, the ſub- 


jet to which theſe words direct our 


thoughts will appear worthy of an atten- 


tive conſideration, There is no virtue, 
which men have more frequent occaſion 
to practiſe, or whick is more immediately 


con- 
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conducive to the welfare of individuals, 
or of ſociety, than that which is enjoined 
in the text—equity, or honeſty, in our 
tranſactions with each other. Let us then, 
at this time, enquire into the nature and 


foundation of this virtue — point out ſome 


of the various ways in which men are in dan- 


ger of violating the laws of juſtice, in the 
affairs of trade and commerce — and conſi- 
der the obligations which we are under 
to avoid every ſpecies of diſhoneſty and 


fraud in our dealings. Thou ſhalt not 


defraud thy neighbour,” 


oy 


men have formed themſelves into ſocieties 


for their mutual pleaſure and advantage, 
In this ſtate, they do not enjoy all the 


| good things of life in common; but eve- 
Ty man poſlefleth ſome ſhare of them, 


which is conſidered as his own perſonal 
property, In this ſtate, likewiſe, a great 
i e 


From the earlieſt Ages of the world, 
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variety of arts, manufactures, and em- 
ploy ments have been invented, and are in 
continual uſe, for the benefit and conve- 
nience of the whole. From theſe circum- 


ſtances ariſe the relations which ſubſiſt 


between the buyer and the feller, the 
maſter and the ſervant, 


Now it is with reference to theſe rela- 
tions that the virtue of honeſty, in the uſual 
acceptation of the term, is principally 
to be exerciſed. An honeſt man, if he 
purchaſe any commodity from another, 
will make him that return, which cuſtom 


or their mutual agreement requires; — 


if he fell any part of his property, he 


than will be generally allowed fair and 


honourable, or than he himſelf would be 


uoilling that the buyer ſhould gain, upon 


the ſuppoſition of an exchange of circum- 


f | ſtances ;—if he engage another to ſerve 


him 
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him in any particular art or occupation, 
he will give him that reward for his ſer- 


vice which he hath a right to expect, from 
mutual agreement, general cuſtom, or the 
manifeſt reaſon of the thing ;—if he un. 
dertake to ſerve another in his proper 
calling, he will perform the buſineſs he 
hath undertaken, with fidelity and punc- 
tuality, and will demand no more than 
a cuſtomary and reaſonable ſatisfaction for 


his labour; — in a word, an honeſt man, 
at all times, and upon all occaſions, doth 


unto others, as he would wiſh. that 


others ſhould do unto him. 


LY 


From this account of honeſty, we may 


_ eaſily infer wherein the violation of the 
great law of juſtice between man and man 


conſiſts, or when a man may be ſaid to 
defraud his neighbour. 


The 
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The purchaſer is guilty of fraud, when 


he makes uſe of falſhood or low cunning 
| 1 to diminiſh the value of any commodity, 
in the eſtimation of its proprietor, This 


is the character which Solomon deſcribes in 
his book of Proverbs : © It is naught, it 
1s naught, faith the buyer, but, when he 
iS gone his way, he boaſteth.“ He hke- 
wiſe defrauds his neighbour, when he takes 
advantage of his ignorance, to obtain any 
thing for leſs than its real value; — when 
he receives any part of his property, and 
applies it to his own uſe, without being 
careful to make him the equitable return, 
at the time when he may reaſonably ex- 
pect it; —and laſtly, when he makes that 
wiſe and merciful inſtitution of the legiſla- 
ture, which was only intended for the ſe- 
curity of thoſe whom misfortune hath 
rendered incapable of anſwering the demands 
of equity, a protection for extravagance 
and knayery, 


The 
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The ſeller defrauds his neighbour, when 


he takes advantage of the ignorance or miſ—-— 


takes of the purchaſer, or makes uſe of arts | 


to impoſe upon his judgment, 


The maſter, or he whe employs labour- 


ers under him for hire, acts a diſhoneſt 


part, when he lays upon them burdens too 
heavy to be borne; — when he requires 
harder or longer labour from them, than 
was at firſt agreed upon, without making 
them a proportionable acknowledgment ;— 


or when he deprives them of their wages, 


or with-holds them beyond a reaſonable 


time, The law of Moſes, in this laſt 


particular, was equitable and merciful : 


c The wages of him that is hired ſhall 


not abide with thee until the morni ng 157 


that is, ſhall not be retained after the time 


when they become due. 
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The labourer or ſervant acts contrary 
to the rules of equity, and defrauds his 
neighbour, when, without good reaſon, he 
quits the buſineſs he hath undertaken, and 


leaves his maſter in difficulty ; — when he 


performs his engagements in a negligent 
and defective manner; —or when he takes 
advantage of the confidence which his maſ- 
ter hath placed in him, to imbe zzle or 
injure his property. 


Theſe are ſome of the myſteries of ini- 
quity, which the ſons of unrighteouſneſs 
and fraud have invented, and too often prac- 


tiſe, in the affairs of trade and commerce, 


1 — You cannot live in the world, with- 


out being frequently obliged to obſerve 


* ſuch inſtances as theſe, It is well if you 
have only ſeen them. Happy is the man 
who hath never fallen by the ſnares which 


the wicked are perpetually laying in the 


18 
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is he, who, in the midſt of a thouſand 


examples of fr aud and injuſtice, and a thou- = 3 | 


ſand temptations to follow the multitude 
who do evil, hath held faſt his integrity ! 
When we meet with a man of this cha- 


and eſteem, and ſay concerning him, as 
| Jesvs ſaid of Nathaniel, Behold an 


 Tiratlite indeed, in whom there- is no 


guile ! ** 


| Beſides the inſtances of diſhoneſty already 
enumerated, there are many others which 


might be mentioned ; but without inſiſting 
upon theſe, I proceed to lay before yau 


the principal arguments, to guard you a- 
gainſt all the low arts of fraud and deceit, 
and to enforce the obſervance of the ſtrict- 
eſt honour and moſt bellen * in . 


| X . 


racter, we may behold him with admiration 
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And, in the firſt place, let it be con- 
ſidered, that the obſervance of the injunc- 
tion of the text, Thou ſhalt not defraud 
thy neighbour, is of the higheſt impor- 
tance to the welfare of ſociety.— If 
men were not generally governed by a 
| principle of honour, one man would be 
afraid of entruſting his property in the 
hands of another; —jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 
contentions and quarrels would perpetually 
_ ariſe ;—mutual confidence and credit would 
ceaſe ;—and commerce itſelf would expire. 
What is it which gives life to trade, in all 
its branches, but that regard to honour 
and equity, which, numerous as the inſtan- 
ces of injuſtice are, ſtill triumphs in the 
world, and encourages one man to com- 
mit his moſt valuable poſſeſſions to the 

care of another? Who doth not ſee, that 
; honeſty is the only true cement of ſocie- 
ty, and the chief ſupport of all commer- 
cial intercourſe? Who doth not lament the 


G unhappy 


| 
| 
| 
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unhappy effects which are produced, where 
this noble principle happens to fail? Where, 
in any ſingle inſtance, a man lurks in the 


ſecret places of unrighteouſneſs, and waſtes 
in luxury and extravagance that wealth, 


which the honeſt induſtry of others had 
gained, and which their unſuſpecting inno- 
cence had put into his hands; how often 


do we ſee one calamity after another ari- 
ſing from his unexpected fall! a flouriſhing 
family broken up ! — relatives and friends : 


involved in difficulties, and overwhelmed 


with grief !/—many fair traders embarraſſed, 
perhaps ruined I the mourning widow, and d 
the deſolate and helpleſs orphan deprived of 
their little ſtore! Even in the preſent ſtate 


of things, ſuch ſcenes as theſe are alas ! 


far from being unuſual. What then would 
be the conſequence, if injuſtice and knavery 
were daily to gain ground in the world, | 
and at laſt to become univerſally prevalent ? 


— ſurely nothing leſs than univerſal confu- 


ſion 
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ſion and wretchedneſs. On the contrary, 
were all unrighteouſneſs and deceit baniſn- 
ed from the earth, what a long train of 
evils would take their flight with them ! 
what uninterrupted peace and harmony, 
what perfect ſatisfaction and happineſs would. 
enſue ! 


But it may be obſerved, farther, that 
the virtue of honeſly is of eſſential im- 
portance to the happineſs of individuals. 


The honeſt man is moſt ſecure from 
diſappointment in buſineſs, and has the fair- 
eſt proſpect of ſucceſs in his undertakings. 
Injuſtice and fiaud may indeed in ſome in- 


ſtances, be the moſt expeditious, but they 


are far from being the moſt certain road 


to wealth and greatneſs. It often happens, 
that the artful and deſigning knave is diſ- 
covered, and his ſchemes of iniquity are 
blaſted, before he hath accompliſhed his 
FE e purpoſe. 


I 


ligence, prudence and integrity, till he 
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purpoſe, After much care and labour, 


and many fears and anxieties, he may very . 
poſſibly betray himſelf, and fruſtrate his 


own deſigns.— But the honeſt man 


purſues the plain and beaten path of di- 


gradually obtains a competence, which he 
can behold with ſatisfaction, and enjoy 


with pleaſure, 


Honeſty is likewiſe the beſt guard of our 


reputation. A man cannot take ſo effectu · 


al a method to become univerſally deſ- 
piſed, as to do a baſe and diſhoneſt ac- 
tion : for, mankind, amidſt all their dil. 


ference in opinions and cuſtoms, ſeem to 


be generally agreed in this — to en- 
courage and reward integrity and honour, 


and to diſcountenance and puniſh injuſtice 


and fraud, Let two men be in every o- 
ther reſpect equal; if the one have the 
character of an upright and good man, 


and 
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and the other be deemed treacherous and 
; fraudulent, it will be no difficult thing 
to determine, which will be. generally. eſ- 
pouſed, employed and affiſted, and which 
will be treated with negle& and contempt, 
Men may flatter themſelves, that they 
have learned the art of deceiving the 
world, and that they can execute their 
difhonourable ſchemes, and, at the ſame 
time, ſupport all the reputation and enjoy 
all the advantages of the honeſt man. 
But the world is more quick-ſighted than 
ſuch perſons are aware : it requires more 
art and reſolution to ſupport a fictitious 
character, than ſuch perſons are willing 
to apprehend. Tho' their true features 
may long lie concealed under the maſk of 
generoſity or piety, a thouſand accidental 
circumſtances may occur to take off the 
. diſguiſe. And how odious, how contempt- 
| ible muſt they appear, to all who be- 
hold them in their natural colours] how 
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muſt even thoſe who, for the ſake of 
their families or friends, chooſe to con- 
ceal their faults, in their hearts deſpiſe 
them! And, when their characters are laid 


open to public view, with what ſhame and 
confuſion muſt they appear before the world 


without their wonted diſguiſe, and meet 
the faces of thole whom they have ſo 
long attempted to deceive! — On the 


other hand, how happy is the honeſt 


LE a: ot 


man, in the eſteem and love of all around 
him! He is frank, open and conſiſtent 
in his whole behaviour, His words a- 
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gree with the ſentiments of his heart ; 
and his actions correſpond with his pro- 
feſſions. He diſguiſes no low and ſiniſter 
views, under the ſpecious pretences of pri- 
vate friendſhip or public ſpirit. He makes 
uſe of no mean artifices, to accompliſh 
his deſigns, He Jays no ſnares in the way 
of others, to betray them into difficulties, 
His wiſdom is always tempered with ſin- 
= Ls cerity, 
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cerity, and ſeaſoned with humanity, meek- 
neſs and charity, If he cautiouſly avoids 
evils, and declines dangers himſelf, he ne- 
ver willingly brings them upon his neigh» 
bour, If he embraces favourable opportu- 
nities of ſerving his own intereſts, he is 
careful not to injure thoſe of others. He 
is never ſo ſelfiſh, as to be unjuſt or un- 
_ charitable to any man, He may, therefore, 
| chearfully ſuffer even the eye of envy and 
' malice to ſcrutinize his actions, and may 
ſubmit to have his moſt ſecret thoughts 
and purpoſes laid before the world: for 


the more accurately his conduct is exami- 


ned, and the more thoroughly his deſigns 
are known, the greater applauſe will he 


receive. He can execute his ſchemes, and 


tranſact the buſineſs of his ſtation, with- 
out the painful apprehenſion of making any 
diſcovery to his diſadvantage. He always 
enjoys, and is ſenſible that he always de- 
ſerves the confidence of thoſe. with whom 
- 1 he 
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he is connected. He provides for himſelf 


a reſource againſt unforeſeen calamities, in 


the friendſhip and generoſity of thoſe whom 


he hath often faithfully ſerved, And if 
he ſhould meet with diſappointment, no 


one will dare, or be diſpoſed, to inſult 


his misfortunes, The wiſe will ſtill ho- 
nour and reſpect his character; and the 


generous and compaſſionate will be ready 
to aſſiſt him. He ſhall not be aſhamed 
in the evil time; — his reputation ſhall 
ſhine forth, with a pleaſing luſtre, from un- 


der the cloud of adverſity, 


The honeſt man, "REY enjoys the 


continual happineſs of being ſatisfied from 
himſelf. —W hile the man who defrauds his 


neighbour muſt often ſuffer the reproaches 


of his own mind — while his unrighteous 
deeds muſt often riſe up, like horrid ſpec- 


tres, to torment his guilty ſpirit ; the man 


of integrity, who hath, on all occafions, 


endeayoured 


9 
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endeavoured to act an upright and honour- 
able part,  poſſeſleth a perpetual fund of 
ſelf-enjoyment, of which no change in his 
external condition can deprive him, If 
he enjoys an abundance of the good things 
of life, he hath the happineſs to reflect, 
that it is the fruit of his honeſt induſtry, 
and the bleſling of heaven; — he can ſay 
with the Pſalmiſt, “ The Lord hath re- 
warded me according to my righteouſneſs, 
according to the cleanneſs of my hands 
hath he recompenſed me; for I have kept 
the way of the Lord, and have not wick- 
| edly departed from my God,” Or if he 
meet with diſappointment and trouble, he 
hath this for his conſolation, that “ they 
have not befallen him for any iniquity in 
his hands ;” and can triumph, it not in 
the ſucceſs of his undertakings, in the 
integrity of his heart, and the innocence 
of his life. Having the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, he can meet all the ca- 


lamities 
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lamities of life with compoſure, and look 
forward with humble hope to the day, in 
which he muſt part with all his earthly 
| poſſeſſions, and give an account of him- 
ſelf to God, . 


Let it be remembered, in the laſt place, 
that all injuſtice and fraud are highly diſ- 
pleaſing to the Almighty, and that up- 
rightneſs and honour will always be ac- 
ceptable in his ſight, We may be aſſured | 
from the conſtitution of the world, in 
which equity and juſtice are of ſuch vaſt 
importance to the general welfare, and 
from the natural bias of the human mind 


towards integrity, that theſe are virtues 


which the great author of nature highly _ 


approves. And this ſentiment is frequent- 
ly inculcated in the holy ſcriptures, — 
“Lord, who ſhall abide in thy taberna- 
cle, (ſaith the Pſalmiſt) who ſhall dwell 
in thine holy hill? He that walketh 

e uprightly, 
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uprightly, and worketh righteouith, and 


ſpeaketh the truth in his heart. He 


that doeth theſe things ſhall never be 
moved.“ It is the language of the prophet 


Tſatah : „He that walketh righteouſly and 


ſpeaketh uprightly, he that deſpiſeth the 
gain of oppreſſions, and that ſhaketh his 
hands from holding of bribes, he ſhall dwell 


on high, his place of defence ſhall be the 
munitions of rocks; bread ſhall be given 
him; his waters ſhall be ſure.” The 


prophet Amos addreſſed the 1/raelites in this 
manner: Hear this, O ye that ſwallow 


up the needy, even to make the poor of 


the land to fail, ſaying, When will the 


new moon be gone, that we may fell 


corn, and the ſabbath that we may ſet 
forth wheat? making the ephah ſmall, and 


the /hekel large, and falſifying the balance 
by deceit; — the Loid hath ſworn, Surely 


I will never forget any of their works.“ 
The apoſtle Faul inftruQted his fellow- 
| _ chriſtians, 
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chriſtians, © That this is the will of God 
— that no man go beyond, or defraud 


his brother in any matter.“ And Jeſus 
Chriſt, the great teacher ſent from God, 
hath left his diſciples this excellent ſum- 
mary of their duty on this head; “ All 


things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 


40 unto you, do ye even ſo unto them.“ 


We have then the greateſt poſſible in- 
ducements to lay aſide the hidden things 


of diſhoneſty, and to do juſtice and judg- 


ment every man with his neighbour, If 


we act in this manner, we ſhall contri- 


bute our part towards the removal of 


| thoſe evils, which injuſtice and fraud have 
brought into the world, and towards pro- 
moting the public tranquility and happi- 
neſs; — we ſhall take the moſt direct and 


certain road to ſucceſs and reputation in 


the world ;—we ſhall poſſeſs that ſatisfac- 


tion in our own minds, which will be 


a per- 
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a perpetual ſource of comfort and joy; 
—we ſhall obtain the approbation of Al- 
mighty God, © who loveth righteouſneſs, 
and whoſe countenance beholdeth the up- 
right” ;—and having faithfully “ ſerved our 
generation, according to the will of God,” 
we ſhall, finally, © be recompenſed at the 
reſurrection of the juſt :” | TT 


Which may God of his infinite mercy 
grant 1 
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The Jews have ns dealings with the Samaritans. 


a 1 PON the firſt reading of theſe words, 
U one would imagine, that the Sa- 
maritans muſt have been a people of ſuch: 
a vile and abandoned character, that their 
neighbours found it neceſſary, for their 
own ſafety, to avoid, as much as poſlible, 
every kind of connection with them — 
or, at leaſt, that they had been guilty of 
. H 3 ſome 
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ſome diſhonourable and iniquitous practices 


towards the Jewiſh nation, for which it was 
 Impoſlible they ſhould ever make ſufficient 
atonement, Had they violated ſome folemn PF 


league or covenant — Had they betrayed 
their neighbours and allies into the hands 
of ſome common foe — Had they made 
an unprovoked attack upon them, and at- 
tempted to a, Judea into ſubjection 60 


Such circumſtances as theſe 


Samaria ; 


might juſtly have been deemed a ſufficient 


ground for that eſtrangement and diſaffection 


which ſubſiſted between the two nations. 


But the narration from whence the text 
is taken, and the 7ewyh hiſtory, give us 
a very different account of the matter — 
an account not much to the credit either 
of the Fews or the Samaritans, From 


| thence we learn, that the inhabitants of 
Judea looked upon Feruſalem as the only 


place in which public ſolemn worſhip was 
TOs 1 
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to be paid, to Almighty God; and that 
the Samaritans, (who were a mixed people, 
compoſed partly of the remnants: of the 
Jeroiſb tribes, and partly of proſelytes from 
other nations) on account of ſome antient 
tradition, fancied that the mountain Geri- 
zim was, above all other plaees, holy un- 
to the Lord. „Our fathers (ſaith the Sa- 
maritan woman to our Saviour) worſhip- 
ped in this mountain, and ye ſay, that 
in Feruſalem is the place were men ought 
to worſhip.” This ridiculous diſpute, with 
ſome other trifling differences concerning 
the ceremonial part of devotion, was the 
ſole cauſe of that incurable alienation 
| and hatred to which the text refers. On 
this foundation, the enmity of the Jews 


againſt the Samaritans was raiſed to ſuch 
an height, that (according to one of their 
own hiſtorians) their chief prieſts and grand 
ſenate actually paſſed a decree, by which 
Anathema was pronounced upon the Sa- 

maritanss 
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maritans, and it was declared a moſt hei- 
nous crime, for a Jew to partake with 
them in their common repaſts or enter- 
tainments. Hence it was, that when our 
Saviour aſked a Samaritan woman for a 
draught of water, to refreſh himſelf on 
his journey, ſhe was aſtoniſhed at the re- 
queſt, and ſaid, „ How is it, that 
thou, being a Jew, aſkeſt drink of me, 
who am a woman. of Samaria? for the 
Jets have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans. Such were the conſequences of a 
difference in opinion concerning the place 
in which God ſhould be worſhipped. 


Strange infatuation and ſtupidity ! — that 
men ſhould ever imagine, that Almighty 
God, who filleth heaven and earth with 


his preſence, can be diſpleaſed with thoſe 


who worſhip him in ſpirit and truth, becauſe 


they neglect to preſent their devotions on 


one particular ſpot of ground! — that they 


could 
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could ever be fo full of religious madneſs, 
as to break off all friendly and charitable 
conneCtions with their neighbours, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe they refuſed to 
TO from their own country to another, to 
worſhip their maker! Yet ſuch were the 
opinions—ſuch was the conduct of a peo- 
ple, who valued themſelves upon their re- | 
ligious privileges, and boaſted that unto 

them were committed the oracles of God. 


And the ſame bigotted attachment to 
particular ſchemes of faith and modes of 
| worſhip, which manifeſted itſelf among the 
Feuiſb people, hath appeared, in numerous 
inſtances and various forms, through every 
age of the chriſtian church, to the preſent 
time. Many of the firſt chriſtians, who 
were converts from Judaiſm, retained ſuch 
a fondneſs for the ceremonial obſervances, 
to which they had been accuſtomed, that 

they could not, with the leaft degree of 
. patience, 
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patience, endure the conduct of thoſe who 
_ contended for a further extent of chriſtian - 
liberty. Nay even Peter, who had con- 
ſtantly attended upon the wiſe and bene- 
volent diſcourſes of his divine maſter — 
from whom, therefore, one might have ex- 
peed more enlarged ſentiments, and a 
more liberal and generous behaviour—was 
ſo much under the influence of this pre- 
| Judice, that when he came to Cornelius, 
a Roman Centurion, © who was a devout 
man, and one that feared God, and gave 
much alms,” he thought it neceſlary to ex- 
cuſe himſelf for having departed from the 
cuſtom of his nation, by ſaying ; * Ye know 
how that it is an unlawful thing, for a man 
that is a Few to keep company, or come 
unto one of another nation ; but God hath 
ſhewed me, that I ſhould not call any 
man common or unclean.”— And in later 
ages, the ſame ſpirit of bigotry hath ap- 
peared in a thouſand different ſhapes of 

deformity. 
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deformity. Sometimes it hath led one ſect 
of chriſtians, in public council, to declare 
the opinions of another erroneous and he- 
retical, and even to cut them off from the 
ſociety of the faithful, and pronounce them 
in danger of everlaſting damnation. The 
expreſs words of an ancient and well- 
known creed are ; ce Whoſoever will be 
ſaved, before all things it is neceſſary that 
he hold the catholic faith: Which faith, 
except every one do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he ſhall periſh ever- 
| laſtingly,” Nay, ſuch hath been the mad- 
neſs of blind zeal and bigotry, that many 
who have called themſelves the followers 
of the meek and benevolent Saviour of the 
world, not fatisfied with ſentencing their 
fellow chriſtians to eternal miſery in a 
future life, have, at preſent, condemned 
them to ſuc dreadful ſufferings, as it is 
: ſhocking to human nature barely to relate 
— as if all men, who had too much 

underſtanding 
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underſtanding or conſcience to believe, or 


_ profeſs the ſame abſurd and pernicious opi- 


nions with themſelves, were monſters, which 
it was neceſſary for the ſafety of human 


ſociety to deſtroy, 


. And, though it may be hoped that the 
fury of this perſecuting ſpirit 1s in ſome 
meaſure abated, there are fill great mul- 
titudes in the chriſtian world, who ſeem 
to hold it neceſfary—or prudent at leaſt— 
that “ the Jews ſhould have no dealings 


with the Samaritans,” - If a man, who 


profeſſes the ſame religion with themſelves, : 


happens to differ from them merely in. 


ſpeculative opinions, or external modes of 
worſhip, they will, as much as poſſible, . 
ſhun all intercourſe with him. In conver- 
ſation, they will be continually upon their 
guard, leſt they ſhould be corrupted by 


his diſcourſe, and will behave with ſuch 


an air of indifference and contempt, as 
ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks in the moſt expreſſive manner the 
language of their hearts: “ Stand by thy- 
ſelf, for I am holier than thou.“ If they 
have an opportunity of performing an act 
of kindneſs to him, they will either imi- 
tate the Lirwits, who, when he ſaw the 
wounded ſtranger lying in his way, paſſed 
by on the other fide; or, at beſt, will 
beſtow their favours with that ſuperciliouſ< 
neſs and pride, which will deſtroy moſt of 
the merit, and all the giace of the action. 
And they will be peculiarly careful, as 
much.,as poſlible, to avoid all connections 
with perſons of heretical principles, in the 
— Such inſtances of 
bigotry, ſtrange as they may ſeem to 


affairs of religion. 


many, are frequently to be met with 
among thoſe | who profeſs a religion, the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of which is 
love. It cannot, therefore, be improper for 
us to guard againſt the moſt diſtant ap - 
proaches towards uncharitableneſs, by re- 
1 I: e 
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gecting — that it proceeds from miſtaken 
and pernicious principles — that it betrays a 
narrow and contracted ſpirit — that it hath 
been the occaſion of the greateſt evils — 
and that it is inconſiſtent with the profeſ- 
ſion of chriſtianity, | 


Bigotry proceeds from miſtaken and per- 
nicious principles, — Thoſe who are under 
its influence ſuppoſe, that Almighty Gop 
confines his favour to that particular ſect, 


to which they have the happineſs to belong, 


They imagine, that they are the only 


people whom GopD hath ſeen fit to en: 
liehten with the knowledge of his truth, 
and that all around them are in moſt pi- 
tiable darkneſs and error. They lcok up- 
on their little circle as a ſacred incloſure, 
on which the Almighty ſmiles with par— 
tial favour, and upon the reſt of the world, 
as a wild and barren wildeinefs, over-run wich 
the weeds of ignorance and vice, No wonder, 

5 | Sn thereſore, 
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therefore, that out of meer humanity, they 
exert themſelves to bring others into this 
happy fold, No wonder that the bigoted 
Jews in the time of our Saviour, and that 
bigots, in all ages and countries have com- 
paſſed ſea and land to make one proſe- 
lyte. — But ſuch perſons are ſurely charge- 
able with the gioſſeſt ſelf-flattery and de- 
laſton. For, is not Gop the father of all the 
families of tlie carth? Have not all the in⸗ 
habitants of the world, even the moſt 
rude and uncultivated, an equal right to 
hope for his protection and favour? Ard 
doth he not actually beſtow the gifts of 
nature, and diſtribute the bounties of his 
providence, at large and without limitation? 
Noth he not viltt every clime, and every 
creature with the light of the ſun? how 
then ſhould it have entered into the 8 heart 
of man to ſuppoſe, that his favour is con- 
fined to any particular tribe or nation, 
or that he beſtows the neceſſary means of 


12 virtue 
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virtue and happineſs only upon a ſmall 
and inconſiderable part of mankind ? The 
Almighty is equally preſent in the wild 
and ſavage deſert, as in the molt refined 
and civilized nations of the world, He is 
alike the father of all mankind, And no- 
thing can be more abſurd and groundleſs 
— more vain and preſumptuous — than 
for a "ſmall and inconſiderable body of 
men to expect to ingroſs the favour of 
heaven to themſelves, as if they alone 
were the remnant that ſhould be ſaved, 
The folly of the pretenſion is too obvious 
to need illuſtration. Yet on this weak 
foundation hath bigotry often been eſta- 
bliſhed. 


Another opinion, which hath given riſe 
to much uncharitableneſs and perſecution, 
ie, that $0 man, who doth not, in the 
main, embrace the ſame faith with ourſelves, 
whatever ſhining moral qualities he may 


poſſeſs, 


poſſeſs, ean reaſonably hope to be accept- 
ed of Gop, Men have indulged a vain 
imagination — that ſomething elſe, beſides 
an upright intention and a good life, is 
neceſſary to intitle a man to the character 
of a true chriſtian, and inſure him the 
enjoyment of that happineſs which the gof- 
pel promiſeth — and that this, which is to 
give value to all his virtues, and, more 
than all, to recommend him to the favour 
of heaven, is a zealous profeſſion of 
particular ſyſtems of faith, and a ſtrict 
adherence to particular modes of worſhip. 
This abſurd and romantic notion hath 
been ſo deeply rooted in the minds of 
many, even in the chriſtian world, that 
they have not been able to treat perſons 
of a different religion or ſect with kindneſs 
or civility, and have ſhunned all intimate 
and friendly intercourſe with them, as a 
deviation from the ſtrictneſs and ſanctity, 
which their chriſtian profeſſion requires. 
„ Aer 
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After what hath been ſaid, it is obvious 


to remark, that bigotry betrays a narrow 


and contracted ſpirit, If once men allow 
themſelves to enquire with freedom into 


the principles of religion, they will ſoon 


gain ſuch juſt and rational conceptions on 
this head, and be ſo fully convinced of 


the importance of virtue above every thing ; 


elſe ; — they will become ſo ſenſible of 
the difficulties which attend every ſpecu- 
lative ſcheme and eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, and 
ſo well acquainted with their own igno- 
rance and weakneſs, that they will have 


little inclination to cenſure and condemn 


others, for a difference in opinion. They 


will find themſclves incapable of treating 


their brethren with the leaſt degree of 
negle or reſerve, merely on this account, 
while their temper and character appear, 
on the whole, deſerving of eſteem, When 
men have had an opportunity of forming 


an extenſive acquaintance with the world, 


and 
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and have ſeen that there are, in all. reli- 
gious ſects, and among men of all profef- 
lions, perſons of worth and goodneſs, and 
perſons who would be a diſgrace to any 
ſociety ; they ſoon learn to treat all ſpecula- 
tive controverſies, and party diſtinctions, with 
that indifference and contempt which they 
deſerve ;—they wili ſoon be convinced, that 
it 1s only real goodneſs of character which 
deſerves our chief regard, and that this is 
very far from being confined to any par- 
ticular body of chriſtians, or of men. It 
is only thoſe, who have never thought e- 
nough to doubt of any thing, and thoſe 
who have never had an opportunity of 
leaving the little circle in which they were 
born and educated, who can be greatly 
under the influence of a ſpirit of bigotry 
and uncha;itableneſs, And we may be 
certain, that our moderation and charity 
will always increaſe, in exact proportion 
with our progreſs in the knowledge of men 
and things, . . 


Farther 
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| Farther to manifeſt the odious nature of 
bigotry, let us take notice. of its unhappy 
conſequences. The fatal effects of uncha- 
ritableneſs and perſecution in the chriſtian 
church, we have already ſeen, And to 


this we may add, that a bigoted temper 


renders a man unhappy in himſelf, and 


diſcontented with the world — incapable of 


feeling the refined and generous ſentiments 


of unbounded benevolence, and knowing 


the plealure of loving all mankind as his 
brethren. It makes him uneaſy in the ſo- 
ciety of thoſe who, are perhaps much wiſer 
and better than himſelf, It cuts him off 
from innumerable ſources of enjoyment, of 
which that man is poſſeſſed, who loves e- 
very good man as his friend and brother, 
and who can with pleaſure tranſact buſi- 
neſs, exchange favours, or paſs a ſocial 
hour, with an honeſt and ſenſible man, 


without knowing, or wiſhing to know, to 


what church or ſect he belongs, or by what ” 


party 


os ae” 


— 
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party name he is diſtinguiſhed. —T his tem- 
per likewiſe creates the moſt unhappy diſ- 
ſentions and animoſities in families. Tho' 
the religion of Jzsus be calculated to pro- 


mote peace and love, this evil ſpirit hath 


often occaſioned the accompliſhment of 


his prediction: © The father ſhall riſe 
up againſt the ſon, and the fon againſt 
the father, and a man's foes ſhall be 


thoſe of his own houſe.” A difference 


in religious opinions or practices hath fre- 


quently given riſe to contentions, between 


thoſe who might otherwiſe have enjoyed, 


without interruption, the bleflings of do- 5 


meſtic harmony and affection. 


In the laſt place, a ſpirit of uncharita- 


bleneſs is totally inconſiſtent with the pro- 


feſſion of chriſtianity. — We have, in the 


ſtory from whence the text is taken, a 


ſtriking proof, that bigotry was not the 
temper of JIxsus. He doubtleſs knew the 
; N difference 
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difference which ſubſiſted between the Sa- 
maritans and the Fews;, but he knew too, 
that the Gop of heaven and earth is no 
local deity—that all places are equally under 
his eye—and that he always dwells in the 
heart of the good man, as his moſt ſa- 
cred temple, and feceives his praiſes, where- 
ever they are offered, as the moſt accepta- 
ble ſacrifice. He therefore took no part 


in the controverſy between the two na- 


tions; and when he wanted a ſupply of 


water to relieve his thirſt, he ſaw no rea- 
| ſon why he ſhould not chearfully aſk, and | 
thankfully accept it from the hand of a 
Samaritan, Nay, he did not ſcruple to 
converſe with this woman of Samara, 
with the ſame freedom and condeſcenſion 
as if ſhe had been one of his own: nation; 
inſomuch that when his diſciples, who 
had not yet caſt off their prejudices in 
favour of Judaiſm, came near, they mar- 


velled that he talked with the woman, and 


weie 
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were ready to ſay unto him, © why talkeſt 
thou with her?“ — And if we examine the 
doctrine and character of our Saviour, in 
general, or conſider the nature and deſign of 
his religion, we fhall fee that chriſti- 
anity is directly oppoſed to all unchari- 
table and bigotted principles and behaviour, 
and is admirably adapted to diflolve all 
diſtinctions of ſeas and parties, and | to 
unite all men in the bands of the moſt 
unconfined good will and generous aftec- 
tion. ** There is neither /ew nor Greet, 
(faith the apoſtle Paul) there is neither 
bond nor free, for we are all one in 
CHrisT Jesvs.” The new command- 
ment which CHRIST gave his followers, 
and on which he laid the principal fticfs, 
was—that they ſhould love one another, 
He makes this the badge, by which they 
were to be diſtinguiſhed from the icſt of 
the world. © By thi: ſball al men know 
that ye are my diſciples, it ye have love 


towards 
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towards one another,” Now, what temper 
can be more inconũſtent with that bene- 
volence which chriſtianity requires, than 


bigotry and uncharitableneſs? 


Let us then diligently examine our own 
hearts, to diſcover whether any ſecret re- 
mains of this unchriſtian ſpirit be yet lurk- 
ing within us, and whether it appears, in 
any inſtances, in our behaviour towards 
our brethren. And let us learn, from what 
hath been ſaid, to embrace all our fellow- 
chriſtians and fellow men in the arms of 
the moſt cordial and unlimited affection, 


Inſtead of treating thoſe, who are diſtin— 


guiſhed from us by their religious opinions 


or cuſtoms, with neglect and contempt, or 


with coldneſs and reſerve, let us convince 


them by our generous, friendly, and affec- 


tionate behaviour, that though we differ 


from them in judgment, we are one with 
them in heart, Laying alide all bigotted 


att achment 
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attachment to particular ſyſtems of faith, 
and modes of worſhip, which hath always 
been found to be a zeal without know- 
ledge, let us direct the attention and ar- 
dour of our minds to more important and 
uſeful objefts. Let it be our chief con- 
cern, and higheſt ambition, to promote the 
love and practice of univerſal righteouſneſs, 
both in ourſelves and among our brethen. 
For the ſame Apoſtle who hath exhorted 
us to © avoid foc liſh queſtions, becauſe 
they are unprofitable and vain,” hath 
taught us, that © it is good to be zeal- 
ouſly affected always in a good thing,” 


SERMON 


SERMON V. 
ON COMPASSION. 


Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt, 
quam ſalutem haminibus dando, 
„„ 1 CIC. 
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eee, be, ., , 
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Have pity upon me, bave pity upon me, Ove 
my friends, for the hand f God hath 


touched me. 


FNAlamitous indeed was the condition of 
C Job, who, under one of the heavieſt 
burdens with which any of the ſons of men 
were ever oppreſſed, was obliged thus to 


| ſupplicate compaſſion, from thoſe who call. 
ed themſelves his friends, Afflictions like 
his were ſufficient, one would have ima- 

VV 
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gined, to have extorted a tear of pity 
from his moſt implacable foe, Deſpoiled 
of part of his ſubſtance by the ſons of 
violence and rapine — ſtripped of the reſt 
by the immediate hand of heaven — be- 
reaved of all his children in one dreadful mo- 
ment, and that at a ſeaſon when the ſight 
of their harmleſs ſeſtivity had elated his 
heart with unuſual joy — tormented in 
his own perſon by a moſt grievous, pain- 
ful, and loathſome diſeaſe ;———overwhelmed 
with all theſe calamities at once — at 
once caſt down from the ſummit of tran- 
quility and proſperity, into the loweſt depths 
of poverty and diſtreſs; who could behold _ 
this complicated ſcene of wretchedneſs, 

without lamenting his unhappy fate? It 

would ſurely require none of the warm at- 
tachments and tender ſenſibilities of friend- 
ſhip, to awaken compaſſion in the heart, 
on ſuch an occaſion as this. With the 
common ſeelings of humanity, one would 


imagine 
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imagine it impoſſible to behold the afflic- 
tions of Job, and not to weep over them, 
Yet, to double the anguiſh which this good 
man was doomed to feel, even his own 
familiar friends, in whom he truſted, and 
from whom he had reaſon to expect the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and humanity, gathered 
themſelves together againſt him. They 
came unto him, indeed, with all the vain 
and uſeleſs parade of grief; when they drew 
near, they rent every one his mantle, and 
ſprinkled duſt upon their heads towards 
heaven; and they ſat with him in filence 
for the ſpace of ſeven days. But, when 
they opened their lips, inſtead of labouring 
to ſooth his ſorrows, and inſpire him with 

patience and fortitude — inſtead of pouring 
the balm of conſolation into his wounded 
ſpirit, they expreſſed the moſt unkind and 
' unfriendly ſuſpicions concerning his inte- 

grity; — they upbraided him with having 


been guilty of ſome ſecret wickedneſs, 
| which 
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which had brought theſe evils upon his 


head ;—they heaped their reproaches upon 


him, and perſecuted him with cruel words. 


Though his calamities were ſufficient to 


melt the moſt flinty heart to compaſſion ; 
— though he beſought their ſympathy, 
with all the eloquence which diſtreſs could 
inſpire ;—tho' he ſaid unto them, “Have 


pity upon me, have pity upon me, Q 


ye my friends, for the hand of Gop hath 


touched me ;”—ſtill they turned a deaf ear 
to his entreaties, and, under the cloak of 


friendſhip, continued to wound him by the 
molt ungenerous and inhuman treatment, 


Well might Job ſay unto ſuch friends, 


6 Miſerable comforters are ye all.“ 
With ſuch unfeeling hearts, may we, my 
brethren, never enter the habitation of 


wretchedneſs, or hear the voice of la- 


mentation ! 


The world in which we live is fo full 


of miſery, that, wherever we turn our 


eyes, 
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eyes, we are ſure to meet with objects 
which demand our compaſſion. Diſtreſs ap- 
pears before us in a thouſand different 
forms; and in every ſhape ſhe ſupplicates 
our notice, with an importunity, which the 
humane and generous heart is unable to reſiſt. 
If we viſit the houſe of mourning, we 
ſhall there, perhaps, behold the weeping 
mother ſtanding near the corſe of her dar- 
ling child, and, in all the agony of grief, 
lamenting that the dear object of her moſt 
anxious cares, her tendereſt affections, 
and her fondeſt hopes, is for ever torn 
from her arms, and refuſing to be com- 
forted, becauſe it is no more: Or we 
ſhall ſee the faithful fiiend depreſſed and 
overwhelmed with grief, for the loſs of 
one who is dear unto him as his own 
ſoul, and expreſſing his undiſſembled and 
beart-felt ſorrow, by his penſive looks, 
When we 
go into the dwelling of indigence and po- 


his ſilence, and his tears. 


verty, 
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verty, we naturally expect to find, that 
diſtreſs and wretchedneſs make n of 
the family. And though, to the unſpeak - 
able ſatisfaction of the benevolent mind, 
and to the honour of the great diſpoſer 
of all things, we ſhall probably meet with 
content and happineſs in the meaneſt cot- 
tages, much oftener than we might at 
firſt imagine; yet it muſt be owned—for 
many mournful proofs are, alas! continu- 
ally before our eyes — that want and miſery 
are too nearly allied, and too commonly dwell 
under the ſame roof, We ſhall frequently ſee 
the honeft and induſtrious poor burdened and 
fatigued with exceflive labour —obliged to 
ſatisfy the cravings of nature with a coarſe 
and ſcanty meal—and perplexed with anxi- 
ous cares and fears concerning the future 
day, ſaying, What ſhall we eat ? what 
ſhall we drink? and wherewithal ſhall 
we be doathed of And, as if the natu- 
mal evils of poverty were not ſufficient, 
| we 
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we ſhall often find the rich and great ad- 
ding to the load which nature hath laid 
upon. their poorer brethren, the ftill more 
grievous burdens of neglect, contempt, and 
oppreflion. „ 


But, of all others, the moſt affecting 
ſcene of calamity which we can behold, 
is, when a fellow-creature is at once op- 
preſſed with the difficulyics of want, and tor- 
mented with the pains of bodily affliction. 
And yet, how commonly are theſe evils 
united in the ſame perſon! How often 
do we ſee thoſe, who have no other means. 
of ſupporting themſelves and their families 
than by the daily labour of their hands, 
ſuddenly rendered incapable of purſuing) 
their employments, by ſome calamitous ac- 
_ Cident, or confined to the bed of ſickneſs, 
by ſome painful and threatening diſeaſe ! 
In this ſituation, the unhappy ſufferer is 
unable to provide for himſelf the ſupplies. 

mens which 
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which nature expects, and to procure that 
aſſiſtance and relief which his diſorder re- 
quires. At a ſeaſon when he ſtands moſt 
in need of plenty, to miniſter to his ſup- 
port and comfort, he is in the greateſt 
danger of being oppreſſed and harraſſed by 
want. — His whole family ſuffers with 
him; and that not only by ſympathy, but 
by actual participation of his calamity, 
While his bodily pains are ſuch as re- 
quire the utmoſt exertion of his fortitude, 
he hath the additional affliction to ſee his 
deareſt relatives involved in the greateſt 
difficulties, through his misfortunes. While 
he is incapacitated for labour, their prin- 
cipal ſpring of ſupport is dried up; — the 
foundation on which they have long reſted 
fails them; — and at the ſame time that 
they are depreſſed with grief on his ac. 
count, they are filled with painful appre- 
henſions on their own, If any thing in 


the- world requires — demands — conſtrains 


Our 
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our compaſſion, it is ſurely ſuch compli- 
cated diſtreſs as this. It ſpeaks to the 
heart of the generous and humane, this 
pathetic language, Have pity upon me, 
have pity upon me, O ye my friends, 
for the hand of Gop hath touched me.” 


And every man ſhould conſider himſelf 
as immediately addreſſed in ſupplications 
like this; for every man is, or ought to 
be, a friend to the wretched, When we 
are in diftreſs, we naturally conſider eve- 
ry one, who hath it in his power to af- 
ford us his aſſiſtance, as our friend and 
brother, and look up to him with a con- 
fident expectation that he will not refuſe 
to pity, or, if poſſible, to relieve us. And 
when we behold others in a condition which : 
calls for our compaſſion, nature requires 
that we ſhould do as much for them, as 
we ourſelves ſhould expect, in like cir- 


cumſtances — that is, As; much as we are 


able. Ne Compaſſion 
L 
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Compaſſion is a debt which one human 
creature owes to another — a debt, which 
no diſtinction of ſect or party, no imper- 
fection of character, no degree of ingrati- 
tude, unkindneſs, or cruelty will cancel. 
When we ſee that a fellow creature hath 
need of our aſſiſtance, to enquire to what 


country he belongs, what religious tenets 


he profeſſes, or what party name he wears, 
betrays the moſt contemptible bigotry and 
weakneſs; but to deny him' our charitable 
aid, or to treat him with the leaſt degree 
of indifference or neglect, becauſe he hap- 
pens to profeſs a religion, or belong to a 
ſociety different from our own, is unpar- 
donable inhumanity. He who can with- 
hold the tear of compaſſion, or delay the 
offices of charity, 'till he hath ſatisfied 
himſelf concerning ſuch trifles as theſe, hath 
a a narrow contracted ſpirit — a cold unfeel- 


ing heart — which can never do honour to 


any religion or any ſect, The object who 
1 8 ſolicits 
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ſolicits my notice may be a Mahometan, a 
Pagan, a Jew, or a wild Barbarian ; but 
what have I to do with his religion, or 
his country? It is enough. for me, that 1 
am aſſured he deſerves my pity, and needs 
my aſſiſtance. He may have been a per- 
ſon of vile and abandoned character; he 
may even have greatly injured or offended 
me; but is he, on that account, the leſs 
my brother, or the leſs in need of my 
Kindneſs? If I fee him in diſtreſs, it is 
not now a time to call to mind his faults, 
or to upbraid him with his conduct: th 
more unworthy he is of my friendſhip — 
the greater affronts he hath offered me 
the better opportunity I have of manifeſt- 
ing my diſintereſted e ane my 
. temper. 


Compation is 2 plant which flouriſheth 
in the human heart, as in its native ſoil. 
The damps of e and bigotry may 

blaſt 
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blaſt it; the weeds of pride and avarice 
map riſe up around it, and check its growth ; 
but it is impoſſible that it ſhould be entirely 
eradicated or deſtroyed, — It ſeems implant- 
ed within us by our Maker for the moſt 
wiſe and benevolent purpoſes ;— to expand 
our views and defires beyond the narrow 
limits of our own private intereſts — to 
awaken in us a proper degree of attention 
to the welfare of others — and to afford 
us the moſt refined and pod:like pleaſures, / 
To © weep with them that weep,” yields . 
to the generous mind a gratification little 
inferior to that which it feels, when it 
« rejoices wich them that rcjoice.” If there 
be a pain attending the ſenſations of com- 
paſſion, it is a pain which is abundantly 
recompenſed, by the ſatisfaction and com- 
placence with which it is attended—a pain 
from which the good man wiſhes not to 


be excuſed. He whoſe ſoul is formed of 


tenderneſs, and whoſe heart naturally and 


_ warmly 
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_ warmly intereſts itſelf in the concerns, and 
participates the afflictions, of others, expe- 
riences ſuch happineſs in- the exerciſe of 
_ theſe affections, that he cannot help pity- 
ing and deſpiſing thoſe, who are entirely 
wrapt up in themſelves and their own af- 
fairs, and are ſtrangers to the pleaſing ſen- 
ſations of benevolence and compaſſion. 


So great is the ſatisfaction which reſults: 
from the ſentiments of humanity, that- 
there is ſcarcely. any conſideration which 
more fully vindicates the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the Supreme Being, in permitting . 
the numerous evils of human life, than 
this, That they afford us an opportunity. 
of exerciſing the moſt amiable” affeions, . 
and partaking of the nobleſt pleaſures. — 
Our condition is at all. times in the hands- 


of Go, and all the circumſtances of our 
being are under his direction. And we 
are ſure that his hand, which is open to 
ſatisfy the. defire of every living thing, and 
„„ 3 to 
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to crown us with loving kindneſs and 
tender mercies, can never be lifted up for 
our hurt. When it ſtrikes us with the 
rod of affliction, and we are ready to adopt 
the complaint of Job — „ The hand of 
Gop hath touched me”, we have till 
| reaſon to conclude that it is upon us for 
good, The pious mind can eaſily diſcern 
a great variety of benefits which the Al- 
mighty deſigns to convey unto us thro” the 
channel of adverſity: and it is far from 
being the leaſt of theſe, that, by this 
means, he trains us up in the exerciſe of 
the beſt affections of our nature, and leads 
us to the enjoyment of the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial pleaſures. To be compaſſionate is, 
therefore, to conform to the will of our 
Maker, and to anſwer one important end 
of our being. jp . 


The exerciſe of this diſpoſition is, like- 
wiſe, neceſſary to gain the eſteem and 
love of our brethren, and to inſure unto us 


compaſſion 
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their compaſſion and aſſiſtance in the day 
of trouble. — The ſame calamities which 
now excite our pity towards others, may, 
for ought that we can tell, ſhortly become 
our own portion. So variable, uncertain and 
chequered is the condition of human na- 
ture, that no man can reaſonably hope 
for an entire exemption from trouble — 
that every man, however proſperous and 
happy he may be at preſent, ought to ex- 
pect, ſome time or other, to meet with 
his ſhare of affliction, and, in his turn, to 
ſtand in need of compaſſion and comfort, 
But how can we expect to receive that 
kindneſs from others, which we have neg- 
lected to exerciſe ourſelves? or, if we have 
| overlooked and deſpiſed the poor and af. 
flicted, in the day of our proſperity, what 

ſecurity can we have, that we ourſelves 
ſhall not be overlooked and deſpiſed, in 
the time of adverſity? Such is the natu- 
ral conſequence of a ſelfiſh unfeeling diſpo- 
ſition—ſuch the puniſhment which inhuma- | 


nity 
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nity often brings upon itfelf in this world, — 
| Whereas, the humane and compaſſionate 
are continually laying up a ſtore of eſteem 
and gratitude in the hearts of others, from 
which they may hope to derive relief and 
comfort, if affliction and poverty ſhould. 
come upon them. He that deviſeth 1i- 
beral things, by liberal things ſhall he 
| ſtand,” The advice of Selomen, on this 
head, may therefore be conſidered as an 
excellent leſſon of prudence ; . Caſt thy 
bread upon the waters and thou ſhalt find 
it again after many days.” 


Finally, to ſhew compaſſion. to ſuch as 
are in diſtreſs is the way to qualify our- 
ſelves for the divine acceptance, at that 
great day, when © the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be made manifeſt, and when Gon 
will render to every man according to his 
works.” The holy ſcriptures: teach us that 
( the merciful ſhall obtain mercy; and that 

the final ſtate of men, will be, in a great 
CT meaſure 
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meaſure, determined by the diſpoſitions 

which they have diſcovered, in this reſpect, 
| whilſt on earth. Thoſe who have fed the 
hungry, relieved the ſtranger, cloathed 
the naked, and viſited the ſick, are in- 
ſtructed by the goſpel of CHRIST to ex- 
peR, that they ſhall hereafter © inherit the 
kingdom prepared for - them 2 from the foun- 
dation of the world.“ 


Oral to ſuch as are in diſtreſs 
is, then, a duty which is enjoined upon 
us, by the frame and conſtitution of our 
nature, by the connections and obligations 
of ſocial life, and by the authority and 
command of Gov. 


"av 1 e remember, that to be 
| compaſſionate is not merely to feel and 
cheriſh the emotions of pity in our hearts, 
but to embrace every opportunity of ex- 
preſſing them by our actions. No man can 
really deſerve to be ſtiled humane, or can 


_ partake 
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| partake of the pleaſures and rewards of hu- 
manity, who doth not exert his utmoſt 
abilities for the relief of ſuch as are in 
affliction, Where the heart melts in ſym- 
pathy towards the diſtreſſed, and the eye 
weeps with thoſe who weep, the hand will 
naturally be ready to every good work. 
A compaſſionate temper will, indeed, lead 
us to extend our good wiſhes and prayers 
much farther than our actual aſſiſtance can 
reach. The good man pities every unhay- 
py creature which he beholds, and grieves 
if be but hears a tale of woe, even when 
it is impoſlible for him to render any ſer - 
vice to the object of his compaſſion, But 
pity will always incline us to employ our 
utmoſt efforts in redreſſing the calamities 
of our brethren, and to do good unto. 
all men as we have opportunity.” 


With reſpect to the Proportion of his 
poſſeſſions which every man ſhould devote 
to the purpoſes of ner. no particular 
rules 
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rules can be preſcribed, It is evident, i in- 
deed, that acts of liberality ought not to 
interfere with the demands of juſtice. ' No 
man hath a right to laviſh away the pro- 
perty of another even upon the poor and 
needy. This would be to cleath injuſtice 
and diſhoneſty in the dreſs of beneficence 
and charity, Nor ought. any man to Tap- 
ply fo large a ſhare of his wealth to 
charitable uſes, as will injure his relatives 
and dependents, and deprive them of a 
comfortable ſupport, agreeable to their 
ſtation and rank in life. But when all 
reaſonable allowances are made for theſe 
things, a man who conducts his affairs 
with frugality and diſcretion, may always 
find ſomething to ſpare, for the relief of 
the poor and afflicted. And thoſe who 
know the inexpreſſible pleaſure of ſatisfy- 
ing the hungry, cloathing the naked, and 
changing the dejected and ſorrowful coun- 
tenance into joy and gladneſs, will chear- 
fully 
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fully forego a part of that ſplendor and 
ſtate, which their fortunes might enable 
them to ſupport, and deny themſelves ſome 
of the leſſer gratifications of life, that they 
may enlarge their opportunity and capaci- 
ty of doing good, ; 


Benevolence itſelf ſhould, indeed, lead 
us to uſe great caution in our choice of 
objects on whom to exerciſe our liberality; 
that the - ſmall portion of our ſubſtance, 
which we are able to devote to this ex- 
cellent purpoſe, may be applied in the 
molt uſeful manner. It is much to be 
lamented that, for want of proper precaution 
on this head, impudence and clamour 
ſhould ſometimes extort, from the hand of 
charity, that relief, which is due to filent 
diſtreſs and modeſt merit ; and that thoſe 
alms ſhould ſometimes be waſted on the in- 
dolent and undeſerving, which might have 
been employed to alleviate real affliction, 

to 
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to ſatisfy preſſing indigence, and to en- 
courage honeſt induſtry. It was greatly to 
the honour of Job, that“ the cauſe which 
he knew not he ſearched out,” 


If, therefore, you defire to do all the 
good which your circumſtances will allow, 
ſeek out the modeſt and deſerving poor, 
who are incapacitated for labour by ſick- 
neſs or age, or who have met with un- 
expected misfortunes and diſappointments 
in life. And, having found ſuch real 
objects of charity, diſtribute your alms a- 

mong them, with that freedom, generoſi- 
| ty, and chearfulneſs of ſpirit, which will 
render you like unto the great Father of 
mankind, who © giveth unto all men li- 
berally, and daily loadech us wich his be- 

nefits“; for „ the Lord loveth a chearſul 


_ giver,” 


M 
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$S R R MON. VI 


ON SUBMISSION TO DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 


Permittes iþ/is expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nabis, rebuſque fit utile no/tris. 
Juv. 


MATTHEW VI. 10. 
Thy will be done on carth, as it is in heaven. 


HIS is the natural language of ge. 
6 5 nuine piety, and the moſt becoming 
addreſs which a creature can poſſibly pre- 
ſent to its maker. It ſtrongly expreſles that 
| humility, which is the proper temper of 
dependent, ignorant, and feeble mortals, 
and that chearful reliance on the Supreme 
Being, for which his perfeQions and pro- 
vidence lay ſuch a ſure foundation, When 


M 3 we - 
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we make uſe of theſe words in our pray- 
ers, we declare our cordial ſubmiſſion to 
the appointments of the Almighty ;—we 
acknowledge ourſelves ſatisfied and happy _ 
in the perſuaſion, that all his deſigns, with 
reſpect to ourſelves and the whole creation, 
will be completely accompliſhed ; — we 
expreſs our full and hearty conſent, that 
the power, which preſides over the univerſe 
without controul, ſhould direct all the. af- 
fairs of this world; and that he who “ rul- 
eth in the armies of heaven, ſhould like- 
wiſe rule among the inhabitants of the 
earth;—we profeſs our earneſt defire that 
all mankind may ſubmit to the will of 
Gop, with the ſame chearfulneſs and ala- 
crity with ſupetior beings, and the ſpi- 
rits of juſt men made perfect, —— Now 
what ſentiments could we more properly 
admit into our devotions, than ſuch as 

theſe? Do they not naturally ariſe from 


an 
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an acquaintance with ourſelves, and with 
the great object of our worſhip ? 


We are, alas! very imperfect judges of 
our own intereſts, Viewing objects thro? 
the falſe medium of prejudice and paſſion, 
we learn to call evil good, and good e- 
vil, Thoſe things which glitter in our 
imagination, pleaſe our taſte, and gratify 
our humour, we impatiently covet; with- 
out conſidering whether they will be, on : 
the whole, good for us. Whatever ap- 
proacheth us in the formidable dreſs of 
pain and trouble, we inſtantly dread, and 
haſten to ſhun; without examining whe- 
ther it may not be attended with profit and 
advantage. If our wiſhes and hopes be 
fruſtated, or if we be obliged to paſs thro” 
| ſcenes of affliction and ſorrow, we are 
apt to fret and murmur, and to think our 
condition hard, Whereas, our own expe- 


rienee often convinceth us, that we have 


been 
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been miſtaken in our judgment concerning 
theſe things; and we afterwards ſee, and 
are obliged to confeſs, that it would have 
been for our diſadvantage, to have been 
indulged in the enjoyment of thoſe things 
which we moſt earneſtly deſired, or to 
have been exempted from thoſe trials 
which we moſt of all dreaded, It is there- 
fore our unſpeakable felicity, that the con- 
dition of our being is not under our own 
direction. And that humility, which a 
juſt ſenſe of our own weakneſs and igno- 
rance will always inſpire, muſt naturally 
preſerve us from leaning to our own un- 
derſtandings — lead us to rejoice that our 
concerns are in much better hands than 
our own—and diſpoſe us, while we ſaith- 
fully perform the duties of life, chearful- 
ly to commit ourſelves to the care of a 
being of unerring wiſdom and perfect good- 
_ nels, 


Reſignation 
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Reſignation to the divine will likewiſe 


appears to be our wiſdom and duty, from 
conſidering the nature, perfections, and 


character of the Being, to whoſe diſpoſal 


we are required to ſubmit ourſelves, and 


all our intereſts. It is the almighty and 


wiſe creator and preſerver of all things, who 


is continually performing wonders of power 
and wiſdom before our eyes, in the ſup- 


port and preſervation of ourſelyes, and eve- 
ry creature around us — who guideth the 
ſtars in their courſes, and maintaineth the 
harmony and beauty of the whole material 
creation — who is equal to the formation 
and direction of the vaſt ſyſtem of the 


univerſe: — It is the gracious father of 


all, who hath called innumerable creatures 
into life, that they might partake of his 


bounty — who hath endowed them with 
various capacities for enjoyment — who is 


continually ſpreading a plentiful table be- 


fore the ſeveral parts of his family, for 
their 
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their ſupport and entertainment — who 
b  openeth his hand, and ſatisfieth the de- 
ſires of every living thing“ —and who ma- 
nifeſtly makes the happineſs of his creatures 
the end of all his diſpenſations ane, "oi 
greateſt and beſt of all beings, is the object 
of our humble confidence; it is to him 
that we are to reſign ourſelves; and in 
his appointments we are, at all times, 
to acquieſce, — If we ſurvey the mag- 
niſficence and variety of his works, we 
cannot doubt whether he is able to make 
us happy. And if we obſerve how uni- 
formly all his operations tend to the good 
of his creatures, we ſhall have as little 
reaſon to queſtion whether he is diſpoſed 
to do it, The proofs of a wiſe and gra- 
cious deſign, which are to be met with 
in the conſtitution of human nature, in 
the frame of every creature around us, 
and in the general order of providence, 
are jnnumerable, Even with regard to 
Ez thoſe 
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thoſe events, which, at firſt view, ſeem to 
' deviate from the plan of goodneſs, we can 
clearly diſcover, upon more accurate exa- 
| mination, that many of them are fo far 
from being defects, that they are beautiful 
and important parts of the general ſyſtem, 


my 


— Having ſuch convincing proofs, that 
unerring wiſdom and perfect goodneſs pre- 
ſide over the world, why then ſhould we 
be ſuch enemies to our own peace, as to 
entertain a doubt, whether whatever is, 
is right, or whether all things ſhall work 
together for good? Why ſhould we make 
| thoſe events, the reaſon and tendency of 
which we cannot fully explain, an ovjec- 
tion againſt a truth, of which we have 
ſuch clear and ſatisfying proofs? Rather, 
let us impute every difficulty of this kind 
to our own ignorance, and make ourſelves 
happy in the perſuaſion, that the Lok 
is good to all, and that his tender mer- 


cies are over all his works,” —— Let us 


follow 
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follow this delightful truth into all its 
practical conſequences, Being firmly per- 
ſuaded, that all things are ordered by that 
wiſdom which cannot err, and by that 
goodneſs which is perfect and everlaſting, 
let us caſt all our care upon the Almighty, | 
and let us, in all our devout addreſſes 
unto him, ſay, with unreſerved acquieſcence 
and chearful ſatisfaction, ** Thy will be 
done.” Let the ſentiments of our hearts, 
at all times, be ſuch as theſe ; 


« It is the ſupport and conſolation of 
4% my foul, that „ the Lord Gop omni- 
« potent reigneth for 1 am fully Con- 
« vinced, from the general conſtitution of 
e | world, and from my own daily ex- 
e perience, that he is “ the LORD Gop 
« merciful and gracious.“ The plan of 
de the divine government is, indeed, an 


« object infinitely too extenſive for my 


4e narrow intellects to comprehend. It hath 


& gJifficulties 


ce 
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difficulties in it, which I cannot re- 
move — myſteries which it is not in 
my power to unfold. But, chat an in- 
ſet ſhould not be able to comprehend 
the deſigns of a ſkilful architect, or 


& follow the genius of a Newton into all 


ce 
ce 
ce 
ce 


ct 


e 


cc 

c 
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(e 
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the. depths of philoſophy, cannot be 


thought ſurpriſing. Inſtead, therefore, of 


atrogantly pretending to explain the laws 
by which the Gop of nature acts; I 


will think myſclf happy in the viüble 


proofs which I have, that there is a 


ſupreme power in the univerſe, which 


directs all things for the beſt; and 


where the line of human underſtanding, 
is too ſhort to fathom the depths of 


« infinite wiſdom, I will learn patiently to 


ſubmit, and devou:ly to adore. I look 
upon myſelf as a being comparatively 
of little conſequence in the creation ;— 
but I will not imagine that I am ſo 


e jinconſiderable as to be beneath the no- 


M ee tice 
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tice of my maker, or, in the language 
of deſpondency, ſay, « Shall any re- 
member me from above? I ſhall not 
be remembered among ſo many peo- 
ple; for what is my ſoul among ſuch 


an infinite number of creatures?“ He 


who hath determined the bounds of my 


habitation, and all the circumſtances of 


my being, will, doubtleſs, grant me 
that portion of happineſs which will, 
on the whole, be right. In his appoint- 


ments, therefore, I chearfuily acquieſce. 
Inſtead of ſpending my days in uſeleſs 
and ungratefu] complainings, I will act 
the part which heaven hath aſſigned me, 


with alacrity; — I will patiently ſubmit 
to the inconveniencies which neccfſzrily 


attend my Condition, knowing even 


theſe to be appointed by him who a- 


lone is wiſe and good; — I will pru- 


dently make the moſt of the comforts 


and pleaſures which my ftation affords 


me, 


_— — 
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« me; and, without lamenting what is paſt, 
or fearing what is to come, will eijoy 


« the preſent hour, with a thankful and 
« chearful heart. It ſhall be my conſtant 
ce care to be | as virtuous, and as happy, 
« as my Circumſtances will. permit; and, 
de ſor the reſt, I will chearfully leave it to 
de him, who is infinitely better able to 
« judge what is right and gocd than my 

4 ſelf; and will, at all times, ſay, with 
« the full conſent of my heart, . The 
c will of the Loxp be done.“ 


Every good man muſt be convinced of 
the propriety of theſe ſentiments, and will 
adopt this language as his own. But to 
ſupport theſe ſentiments under all the chan- 
ges and troubles of liſe — to be able 
chearfully to adopt this language, when we 
are tormented with pain and. ſickneſs — 
dejected by misfortunes and diſappointments 


— oppreſſed by the injuſtice and cruelty 
| 2 * 
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of enemies — affficted by che unkindneſs 
and treachery of falſe friends — mourning 
under the loſs of thoſe we love—or alarm- 
ed by the ſudden and unexpected ap- 
proach of death; — this is a difficult — 
this is, indeed, a laborious taſk, Let us, 
however, examine whether it be not poſ- 
fible for us, by the aids of a rational, ſin- 
cere, and fervent piety, even in circum- 


ſtances like theſe, patiently and chearfully 


to acquieſce in the appointments of provi- 
| dence. 5 


We once, | perhaps, flattered ourſelves _ 


with the hope, that we ſhould acquire large 
poſſeſſions, and fill up ſome exalted ſtation 


in life; and are now awakened out of our 
dream of wealth and greatneſs, and find 
ourſelves obliged to ſit down contented in 
the humble ſphere, in which providence 


hath placed us, Our caſe is, it may be, 


ſtill more Jamentable ; we are reduced by 
ts misfortune = 


OO 
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misfortune or injuſtice, to contracted and 


embarraſſed circumſtances, from which our 


birth and education had given us reaſon 


to hope that we ſhould have been exempt- 


ed; and even our moderate and reaſonable 


expectations are fruſtrated, In the preſent 
uncertain and fluctuating ſtate of human 
affairs, diſappointments like theſe are far 


from being unuſual, But are not our 


fortune and condition appointed by the 


wiſe and merciful Father of all? 1s it 
not the ſame hand which at firſt formed 
us, and hath continually <6 loaded us with 
beneſits, which now cuts off our fond 


wiſhes, and fixes our habitation in the vale 


of adverſity? We ſce, and acknowledge, 


that the divine conduct towards us, in 


other inſtances, hath procceded from diſin- 


tereſted benevolence and been guided by 


perfect wiſdom. Why then ſhould we en- 
tertain a ſuſpicion, whether the Al- 


mighty be influenced by the ſame bene vo- 


M3 lence, 
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lence, and directed by the ſame wiſdom 
ſtill, even in thoſe appointments of his pro- 


vidence, which. are leaſt ſuited to our pre- 


ſent inclinations? Is he not as well able to 
diſcern our true intereſts, and as much diſ- 


poſed to promote them, when he fruſtrates 


our deſires, as when he grants them the 
moſt unbounded indulgence? Ought we not 
then to conclude that, when, with regard 


20 Us, ** his paths are in the deep, and his 
footſteps in the mighty waters,” trackleſs and 
unſearchable, they are ſtill tending towards 


the ſame gracious ends — our perſonal- im- 
provement and happineſs, and the general 
good of the cieation ? — Beſides, if we 
view our condition with the eye of reaſon, 
unclouded by the miſts of ambition and 
avyarice, cannot we ourſelves diſcover many. 


advantages which may ariſe from diſap- 


pointment and poverty? May. not the dif- 


| ficulties which we meet with in life, ſerve. 
ta render us more diligent and active in 


performing 
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performing the duties of our ſtation, and 
conſequently more uſefut in the world? 
May they not be of uſe to correct our 


falſe notions of human happineſs — fo re- 
ſtrain our unreaſonable expectations from 
external poſſeſſions, and to lead us to ſeek 
for peace and fatisfation — where alone 
they can be found — in the cultivation of 


our minds — in uprightneſs of intention, 


goodneſs of heart, and purity of manners ? 


Do they not tend to preſerve us from an 
undue attachment to the preſent world, 


and to turn our thoughts and deſires to- 
wards that being, with whom is the foun« 
tain of life, and towards that ſtate, in 
which the righteous ſhall be happy, with⸗ 
out the fear of interruption, diſappoititment, 
or period? Ought we not, then, to meet 
the viciſſitudes of life with equanimity and 
compoſure, and! to ſubmit to the greateſt" 
reverſe of fortune, with a- cheatful acqui- 
eſcence in the divine will, adopting the 
. language 
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language of the prophet Habaltuk; “ Al- 


though the fig- tree ſhall not bloſſom, nei- 
ther ſhall fruit be on the vine, tho' the 


field ſhall yield no meat, the flock ſhall 
be cut off from the fold, and there ſhall 
be no herd in the ſtall, yet will I rejoice 
in the Lok D, and joy in the Gop of 
my ſalvation.” 5 


It is, perhaps, our misfortune to have 


| ſuffered by the malice, diſhoneſty, or ca- 


price of thoſe around us. —— The vices 


of men are by far the moſt fruitful ſource 


of their miſeries, And, if we have the 


wiſdom and virtue to preſerve our own 


minds untainted, we muſt not expect to 


paſs through a world, in which iniquity 


ſo much abounds, without ſometimes mcet- 
ing with injurious treatment, from the cor- 


rupt paſſions and vicious practices of o- 


| thers. Deſigning men, who are void of . 
| every principle but that of ſelf-love, will 


often 
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often lie in wait to deceive and betray. 
the innocent and unſuſpicious, and to build 
their own proſperity on the fuins of 'their 
neighbour's. The arrows of envy, malice 
and calumny are continually flying around 
us on every fide; we muſt not then won- 
der, if they ſometimes meet us in our way, 
and give us a painful wound, Nay, ſuch id 
the fickleneſs of the human heart, that even 
our moſt intimate acquaintance, and dear- 
eſt friends, may prove out greateſt foes z 
and we may receive unkind and cruel 
treatment — from the quarter where we 
leaſt expected, and are leaſt prepared to 
meet it — from the hands of thoſe we 
love. We may poſſibly have occaſion to 
adopt the bitter lamentation of David ; — 
8 Mine own familiar friend, in whom 1 
truſted, who did eat of my bread, hath 
lift up his heel againſt me,” — But even 
thoſe perverſe and malignant "paſſions, 
which render men the moſt unhappy in 


themſelves, 


—— 
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themſelves, and the greateſt enemies to 


others, are, for wiſe ends, permitted 


in that conſtitution, which is under the 
conduct of the greateſt and beſt of all 


beings. He ſuffers the vicious, for a while, 


to proſper in the world, and even to in- 


ſult and afflict the righteous, that he may 


from hence educe the moſt perfect virtue, 
— | 
and conſummate fclicity, Even at preſent, 


he over-rules the follies and vices of men 


to the general good ; hereby, teaching the 
wicked, from their cwn experience — the 


moſt convincing of all inſtructors — that 


virtue is the only path to happineſs, and 


giving the good a fuller conviction of the 


advantages, and a higher reliſh for the 


_ pleaſures, of goodneſs, And we are taught 


to hope, that the Almighty will hereaſter 


make a complete and everlaſting diſtinction 
between the righteous and the wicked; 


and that the preſent ſlate is only an in- 


troduction to another, from which vice 
Rs _ ſhall 


D + , +a , p. = 4 e 9 —_ 
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ſhall be eternally excluded, and where vir- 


tue, peace, and joy, will for ever reign and 


triumph, Whatever we may at preſent 


ſuffer from the vices of men, we ought 


therefore to look, beyond the imme- 


diate cauſes of our calamities, to that 


being, who hath the hearts of all men 
in his hand, and to fav, with unfeigned 
reſignation, © Thy will be done.“ 


Another afiftion, which we may be 
called to bear, and which to ſome minds 


is, perhaps, of all others, the moſt pain- 


ful to be endured, is the loſs of dear and 


valuable friends by death. To at'end 
the dying bed of a fellow creature, and 


to follow his remains to the filent habi- 


| tations of the dead, is always a ſolemn 


and affecting ſcene, But, when our hearts 


have been long united to a friend, by all 


the endearments of mutual affection, and 


a continual interchange of kind offices ;— 


when 


— Di —. — 
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when _ haye been long accuſtomed to 


ſeek from him, counſel in difficulties, con- 


ſolation in trouble, and entertainment in 


the hour of chearfulneſs; - when our ſouls 
have been, as it were, bound up in the 


ſoul of our friend; — to behold him loſing 
for ever all power to comfort, aſſiſt, or 


delight us more — to ſee thoſe eyes, which 
had ſo long beheld us with the tendereſt 
affection, and thoſe lips, which had ſo of- 


ten miniſtered conſolation and joy to our 


hearts, cloſed in death — to commit his 


lifeleſs remains to the grave, and there bid 


him a laſt farewell — is painful and hard 
indeed. No wonder that at ſuch a ſeaſon 


we are ready to complain, in the anguiſh 
of our ſouls; „ Lokp, why haſt thou 
made all men in vain? Wherefore was 
this treaſure put into our hands, to be fo 
But, let 


ſoon torn from us for ever!“ 
not the tumult of our paſſions tempt us 


to arraign the ways of heaven, or render 


us 
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us deaf to the ſober dictates of reaſon and 
religion. We hold every other comfort 
of life, dy the ſame uncertain tenure, 
by which we poſſeſs our friends, If there- 
fore we think the fpace allotted us for 
the enjoyment of them too ſhort, we may 
with equal reaſon complain of the ſhort- 

| heſs of our preſent ſtate of being, and, be- 
cauſe we are not permitted to live always, 
caſt away life itſelf, with all its bleſlings, 
as not worthy of our acceptance. If any 
thing in our preſent condition deſerves our 
thanks, it is the happineſs which we enjoy 
in ſocial life. Now, though one friend be 

removed from us, there are others left 
behind, with whom we may enjoy a great 
if not an equal degree of this happineſs, 
And, beſides this, we are not left with- 
out hope of meeting them again, in ano- 
ther and happier ſtate, where they ſhall be 
| ſeparated from us no more, When, there. 
fore, the time which infinite wiſdom hath 
appointed for their departure cometh, ins» 
N ſtead 
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ſtead of murmuring becauſe the courſe of 
nature is not changed on our account, and 


complaining that our friends do not live 


for ever, we ought to be thankful for 


the happineſs which we have enjoyed with 
them, and to ſay, with chearful ſub- 


miſſion to divine providence, © The Lokn 
gave, and the LorD hath taken away; 


bleſſed be the name of the Lokp.“ 


Let us, in the laſt place, ſuppoſe a 
good man oppreſſed with bodily pain and 
affliction, and in expectation of a ſpeedy 


diſſolution. While he is tormented with 


grievous anguiſh, or pining under ſome 
lingering diſeaſe; — when all the a- 
muſements and pleaſures of life are paſſed 
by, never to be recalled; — while he 
ſtands upon the borders of the grave, and 


expects ſhortly to © go the way from 


| — 
whence he ſhall not return,” and to enter 


upon a ſtate of being hitherto untried and 


unknown; — in this ſituation, religion 


can 


* 
* 
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can do more to ſupport him, than all the- 
ſkill of phyſicians, or all the affection of 
friends, It can ſooth his pains; — It 
can baniſh his fears; — it can transform 
the king of terrors into a meſſenger of 
peace; — it can inſpire his departing, 
ſpirit with an hope full of immortality. 
Such is the mighty power of religion, that it 
can enable him, even at this ſeaſon, to ſay: 
—“ The cup which my Father hath giv- 


den me, ſhall I nt drink it? What tho“ 
„ jt be full of bitterneſs, it is mingled by 
«6 the ſame hand which hath ſo often mi- 


« niſtered to me the richeſt draughts of 
40 pleaſure, and made my cup to run over 


e with bleſſings: I will not therefore en- 
© tertain a doubt, but that it is in faith- | 


Lad 


fulneſs and mercy that I am afflicted. 
& ] will ſubmit with chearſulneſs to my 


© preſent afflictions, from a full perſua- 


“ ſion, that they are deſigned to exerciſe 
„ and eſtabliſh my virtue, and to prepare | 
« me for © a far more exceeding and eter- 
N 2 « nal 
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nal weight of glory.” © Yea, tho I walk 


„through the valley of the ſhadow of 


« death, I will fear no evil.“ Wherever I 


* po, I ſhall be under the care of my 
« Almighty Maker; whatever I am, I 
„ ſhall be ſuch as his wiſdom and good- 
* nefs appoints, Hitherto he hath been 
ee my father and my friend, Why then 
& ſhould 1 fear that he will forſake me in 
d the time of my greateſt need? — Into 


4 thy hands, O Gop of mercy, I chear- 
ca fully commend my ſpirit: behold thy 


« ſervant, do with me what ſeemeth thee 
* good; conduct me whitherſoever thou wilt; 
4c beſtow upon me whatſoever thou pleaſ- 

etz 1 will, at all times, acquieſce in 


ie thine appointments, and confide in thy 
% goodneſs; and while I have any being 


4 J will ſay, Thy will be done.“ 


In life and in death, may theſe pious 
ſentiments be ours, and to this n 
may we all ſay, AN ! 
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THE DANGER OF CHOOSING 
VICIOUS COMPANIONS. 


Deci pit Exemplar, 
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1 CORINTHIANS, XV, 33. 


Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt 


good manners, 


ls is a caution which hath often 
| £ deen repeated in the ears of youth 
by their virtuous parents and friends, and 
which there is ſtill, alas! too much oc- 
caſion to renew. The young, the gay, and 
the inconſiderate, can never be too fre- 


quenly ' reminded of the hazard which 
_ they muſt run, if they chooſe perſons of 


vicious 


_— — — 
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vicious diſpoſitions, and corrupt manners, 
for their intimate aſſociates, and familiar 


friends. With a view, therefore, to guard 


them againſt this deſtructive ſnare, I ſhall, 


in this diſcourſe, endeavour to convince 
them, that it is ſcarcely poſſibly for a 
man to make choice of ſuch companions, 
without becoming a partaker of their vices, 
and of all the fatal conſequences which 
attend them; or, in the language of the 


text, that © evil communications corrupt 


_ good manners.“ The truth of this obſer- 


vation will be manifeſt — if we conſider 


the influence which a deſire of imitation, 


and a fear of offending naturally have up- 
on the minds of youth — if we obſerve the 
ftrength of vicious habits — or, in the laſt 


place, if we appeal to fact 


The propenſity to imitation, by which 


all mankind are in ſome degree governed, 
is more eſpecially concerned ; in forming the 


tempers - 
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tempers and manners of young perſons. 
Their imperfe& acquaintance with the na». 
ture of things and the cuſtoms of the 
world, and their diſpoſition to place con- 
dence in all thoſe who have gained their 
affection, at once plainly prove, and fully. 
account. for the powerful influence of this 
principle upon their minds. They carmot, 
therefore, aſſociate with perſons of licen- 
tious characters, without being in con- 


tinual danger of ng che infection 8 
theis vices. | 


\ And. this danger is greatly increaſed, by 
2 certain pliableneſs of temper, and fear 
of giving offence, which, amiable as it may 
in ſome views appear, is perhaps one of 
the moſt deſtructive ſnares to which youth 
ate e ſed. We may appeal to their 
experience, whether they have not often 
dons; thoſe things, which they have 

in their hearts — or neglected : 
3 the 


— 
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the performance of good ieh to which 


they have been ſtrongly inclined, through 


fear of being ridiculed and reproached by 
their companions and fiiends — whether 
a defire of complying with the humours, 
and conforming to the manners of others 
hath not frequently betrayed them into 
practices directly contrary to the ſerious 
judgment, and even the preſent inelination, 


ef their own minds. 


There is, indeed, a timidity and cow- 
ardice in this conduct. v hich is highly de- 


ſerving of cenſure. For, why do we boaſt 


of our reaſonable nature, if, with all the 


weakneſs, though without the innocence of 


ſheep, we follow wherever the firſt leader 


points the way? Doth it become crea- 
tures capable of conſideration and reflection, 


to lay aſide their reaſon and conſcience 


in the conduct of life, and give them 
ſelves up to be ene by the falſe 
_— 
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taſte and caprice of others? — It may 


perhaps be ſaid, in excuſe for this ſpecies 
of folly, that we oſten ſee the rich and 


great — thoſe with whom we are connec- 


ted, and on whom we have conſiderable 
dependence — and even our moſt intimate 
aſſociates and deareſt friends, 'on whoſe af- 
fection and eſteem we place the higheſt 


value, allowing themſelves in irregular and 


vicious practices; and that to reſiſt tempta- 
tions like theſe requires uncommon reſo- 
luution and fortitude, And it is granted, 


that theſe are difficulties which frequently 
occur in life, and that the man who is 
inflexible to ill, and reſolutely good, may 
ſometimes offend thoſe whom he could 
wiſh to pleaſe. But ſuppoſe the worſt ima- 
ginable conſequences — ſuppoſe that your 
vicious acquaintance will exclude you from 
their ſociety and fricndſhip; can you not 
find others, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs 
will render them much more ſate, agreea- 

ble, 
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your weakneſs to the world. Whereas, 
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ble, and ufeful companions? And if, by 
reſolutely.  refuſmg to follow them in 
their vicious exceſſes, you ſhould loſe any 
worldly advantage, will you not be am- 
ply recompenſed, by enjoying the peace» 
ful reſlections of your own minds, and 
the approbation of your wiſe and vir- 
tuous friends? It is, however, far from 


being certain, that this conduct will de- 
prive you, either of the good opinion, or 
the friendly affiſtance, of thoſe who are the 


greateſt libertines in practice. If any man 


expects to gain their eſteem, by comply- 


ing with their ſolicitations, he will find 


himſelf greatly deceived. For, when they 
have prevailed upon you to forſak: the 


path of virtue, and paſs with them thro? 
all the ſcenes of intemperance and iniqui- 
ty, they will ttiumph over their unhappy 
victim, boaſt of their conqueſt, and expoſe 


if you ſteadfaſtly refiſt their importunity, 


wiſe ſon of Sirach, with regard to it 
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and hold faſt your integrity, though you 
may ſuffer the deriſton of their tongues, 
you will be ſecure of the ſecret approba- 
tion of their hearts, And they will of- 
ten be ſo honeſt to themſelves, and to the 
virtuous character, as to applaud and vin- 
dicate it, tho' at the ſame time they con- 
demn their own. 


This complying temper is then à cul- 
pable weakneſs; and the advice of the 


3 


deſerves our ſerious conſideration: * Be 


not aſhamed when it concerneth thy foul ; 


for there is a ſhame which bringeth fin, 
and there is a ſhame which is glory 


and grace, Accept no man's perſon 


| againſt thy ſoul, and let not the reverence 
of any man cauſe thee: to fall.” This is 


however a weakneſs, to which young per- 


ſons are peculiarly ſubject, and which is 
one principal ground of the danger to 
O which 
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which they expoſe themſelves, when they 
venture to aſſociate with perſons of immo- 
ral and licentious characters. It is becauſe 
e the fear of man bringeth a ſnare,” that 
we ſo frequently ſee the obſervation of the 
text verified: Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners.” 


This obſervation may be farther illuſt- 
rated, by conſidering the power of evil 
habits, When men firſt venture among 
vicious companions, they generally deter- 
mine to be upon their guard, and to follow 
them only ſo far as prudence and virtue 


will permit; and imagine that they ſhall 


be able to leave them, whenever they ſee 


The groſſeſt and moſt fatal 


cCccaſion. 


deluſion in the world ! Where is the 


man who can ſay, that he hath choſen 


the licentious. and prophane for his fami- 
liar affociates, and hath preſerved his good 
principles unſhaken—his morals untainted ? 


2 8 als addy: 1 
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I a man cannot refrain from joining him- 
ſelf to their ſociety, how ſhould he have 
reſolution to abſtain from following their 


example? Or if he once ſuffers himſelf 


to be led aſtray by them, what probabi- 
lity is there, that he will be able to force 
his retreat through all the oppoſition of 
ridicule and contempt — to reſtrain his in- 


flamed paſfions — to conquer his growing 


evil habits, and to return to the paths of 


honour and virtue? After having been 


long inured to vicious irregularities, is it 
likely that he ſhould be willing to ſub- 
mit his actions to be governed by the 
rules of virtue? 


Experience proves, that long habits 'of 
vice pervert the judgment, and vitiate the 
taſte; and that the human mind may poſ- 


| fibly be fo blinded by corrupt affections, 


as to call evil good, and good evil, and 


may become ſo enſlaved to vice, as (figu- 


333: _ ratively 
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ratively ſpeaking) to be as incapable of 


reformation, as the Ethiopian of changing 


his ſkin, or the Leopard his ſpots.” 


A man of the niceſt ſenſe of honour 


and virtue, who would {ſhudder at the 


thought of being guilty of the vices 
which he ſees practiſed in the world, 
may gradually loſe the good impreſſions of 
education, and his moſt delicate moral feel- 


ings, and may ſink into the depths of 


wickedneſs, And there is nothing which is 


ſo likely to produce theſe unhappy effects 
as evil company. If by any means a man 


becomes, for a time, a companion of per- 
ſons of licentious principles and manners; 


_ eſpecially if they be of the ſame age and 


rank with himſelf — if they be free, ge- 
nerous and good-natured — if they be poſ- 
ſeſli'd of an eaſy and inſinuating addreſs, 


and appear influenced by friendſhip and 


reſpect —— what will be the conſequence ? 
| — he 
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— he will have frequent and powerful 
temptations to vice caſt in his way; — he 
will ſee it "repreſented in a pleaſing light, 
and by degrees, begin to think favourably 


concerning it ;—he will then, probably, be 


perſuaded to make ſome faint and irreſo- 
lute advances towards the path of folly ;— 


with faultering, trembling, and half re- 


trated ſteps, he will enter the forbidden 


way; — he will not be able, at firſt, to 
proceed, without a thouſand ſtruggles ; — 
the inward reproaches of his mind will 
ſpread a thouſand virtuous bluſhes over 
his face; but by continuing to aſſociate 
with men of bad character, the beſt prin- 
ciples of his ſoul will gradually loſe their 
power; — he will daily become leſs ſenſi- 
ble of the deformity and danger of vice ; 


— till at length, by repeated acts of 


wickedneſs, his ſcruples will vaniſh — his 
fears will be diſſipated — his heart will be 
hardened — and he will procced from one 

O 3 vice 
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vice to another, till he arrives at a dread- 
ful prekeminence in wickedneſs, Thus do 
evil communications moſt certainly and fa- 
tal] y corrupt good manners! 


In the laſt place, the truth of this ob- 
ſervation is evident from facts. Which of 
us cannot recollect inſtances, within the 
circle of our own acquaintance, of per- 
ſons who have been deluded — corrupted— 
ruined, by the choice of licentious and vi- 
cious companions? Perhaps ſome of us 
have ſeen thoſe, who were dear to us, in 


_ early life, on account of their modeſty, 


diligence, piety, ſincerity and friendſhip — 
with whom we hoped long to have enjoy- 
ed the pleaſures of a virtuous intimacy — 
who have been unexpectedly caught in 
this deſtructive ſnare. Perhaps, we have 
ſeen their native innocence changed into 
licentiouſneſs — their piety into profaneneſs 
— and their diligence into idle extrava- 
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gance; — they have treated our friendſhip 
with contempt and derifion; — and we 
have been obliged, for our own ſafety and 
reputation, to forſake their ſociety. How 
many diſtreſſed parents may be found, who 
are weeping over a diſobedient and profli- 
gate child, and, with grief, aſcribing his 
ruin to evil company]! There was a time 
when his amiable diſpoſitions were the joy 
of their hearts, and when they looked . 
forward, with a pleaſing hope, to the ſea- 
ſon when he ſhould be the comſort of their 
advanced age. The conſtancy and pleaſure 
with which he then attended upon reli- 
gious inſtitutions — the tenderneſs and 
compaſſion with which he beheld objects 
of diſtreſs, and the chearfulneſs with 
which he relieved them — the readineſs 
with which he performed every office 
of filial duty — the care and diligence 
with which he treaſured up uſeful ſtores 
of knowledge, and maxims of prudence 
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— and the generous openneſs, manly 


thoughtfulneſs, and innocent chearfulneſs 


which he diſcovered — then gave them 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, and filled them 


with the moſt flattering expectations. 


Tut he enters the world, unſuſpecting — 
incautious — confident. He mingles, be- 
fore he is aware, with young perſons of 
licentious manners, and, without being ap - 


prehenſive of danger, follows wherever 
they lead him. © He goeth (as Solomon 


exproſſes it) like an ox to the laughter, 


and as a bird haſteth to the ſnare, and 
| knoweth not that it is for his life.” By 


degrees, the pious and affectionate inſtruc- 


tions and admcnitions of his parents and 


friends are forgotten — the good impreſ- 
ſions of his education are effaced — and 


he ſinks into a courſe of licentiouſneſs, and 


a ſtate of inſenſibility. His parents ob- 


ſerve and lament his degeneracy, with un- 
availing and, perhaps, deſpiſed tears ; they 
ſee 
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ſee their unwearied labours loſt, their ten- 


der affection ſlighted, and their pleaſing 


hopes blaſted; — and they go down with 


ſorrow to the grave. Such are the fatal 
effects of evil company. — Look abroad 
into the world — obſerve ſome whoſe con- 
ſtitutions are impaired by intemperance 
and debauchery ; — others whoſe circum- 


ſtances are ſo embarraſſed, that they know 


not what courſe to take; others who are 
obliged to ſubmit to the confinement of 
a priſon, as a puniſhment for their irregu- 


| larities ;—and others chained in dungeons, 


juſt ready to receive, from the hand of 


Juſtice, the deſert of their crimes. Aſk all 


theſe, what was the firſt ſtep towards their 
preſent unhappy ftate ; it is probable that 
moſt of them will tell you bad company, 


What farther arguments do we need to 
evince the truth of the Apoſtle's obſerva- 
tion, Evil communications corrupt good 


manners ?” 
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manners ?” Or, how can I more properly 
_ addreſs you, in the concluſion of this diſ- 
courſe, than in the words with which this 
obſervation is introduced; „ Be not de- 
| ceived,” 8 


Perhaps thoſe who wiſh to ſeduce you 
from the path of virtue, and to make you 


partners in their wickedneſs, may for 2 
time aſſume the air of ſobriety and friend- 


ſhip. They may be careful, at firſt, not. 


to ſhock your ſenſibility ; and may, per- 


haps, diſcover, in your preſence, little more” 


than that innocent chearfulneſs, to which 


you have been accuſtomed. They may 


profeſs the higheſt reſpect for you, and 


only deſire to ſhew their friendſhip, by 


conducting you to a few innocent pleaſures, 


from which the unneceſſary reſtraints of 


education have debarred you. But be not 

deceived ; for (to allude to the figurative 

language of our Saviour) © tho' they come 
ws = 
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to you in ſheep's cloathing, inwardly they 


are ravenous wolves,” However fairly they 


may addreſs you — in whatever pleaſing 


diſguiſe they may appear — be aſſured their 


deſign is to rob you of your character, 
your innocence, and your peace. If fin- 
ners, then, entice you, conſent not : walk 


not in the way with them; refrain your 


feet from their paths; neither deſire to be 


with them, leſt ye learn their ways, and 
get a ſnare to your ſouls, Enter not in- 
to the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men; aveid it, paſs not 
by it, turn from it and paſs away.” 


Be not deceived by the vain imagina- 


tion, that you ſhall be able to aſlociate 


with ſuch perſons, and {till retain your 
integrity. This is an imagination, by which 
thouſands have been lulled into ſecurity, 
and betrayed into vice and ruin. Truſt 
not your virtue, I beſeech you, on ſo pre- 


Carivus 
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carious à foundation. If the innocent man, 
with all the advantages of a religious edu- 
cation and good habits, finds it difficult 
to reſiſt the numerous and powerful temp- 
* tations, which neceſſarily ſurround him; 


think what muſt be the condition of him 
who, not content with the trials of his 


PIER 


li virtue, which unavoidably fall in his way, 
placeth himſelf in the midſt of new dif- 


ficulties, and, with the higheſt preſump- 
tion, meets temptations which he might 
i _ eaſily have avoided, “ Can a man take 
fire in his boſom and not be burnt ?” 


Do you imagine it poſlible to be the con- 


ſtant companions of men of corrupt morals 
— to expoſe yourſelves to their artful in- 
ſinuations, the influence of their example, 1 
and the force of their wit and raillery; | 
—with all the natural ardour of youth, to 
place yourſelves in the way of thoſe al- = 
lurements, by which thouſands have been 


undone — and ſtill to retain your purity 
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and innocence ? — If integrity and virtue 


were things of little conſequence, I would bid 


you, for once, try the experiment, But re- 
putation and honour, uprightneſs and purity, 


a peaceful conſcience, and everlaſting happi- 


neſs, are too important to be trifled with : 


and there is little reaſon to renew an ex- 


periment, which thouſands have already 


made to their coſt, Let it then ſuffice, that 
you have ſeen the fatal effects of evil com- 


pany in others. Preſume not to venture 


_ yourſelves in the way of that infection, 


by which ſuch multitudes have been de- 


ſtroyed. If you value the eſteem of the 


wiſe and good around you ;—if you deſire 
to preſerve the affection, and not to de- 


firoy the peace of your virtuous friends ;— 


if you would not give up every valuable 


intereſt, both in this world, and that which 


is to come; — have no fellowſhip with 


the unfruitful works of darkneſs,” but fay 
concerning all the workers of iniquity, 
P | « O wy 
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5 O my ſoul, come not thou into their 


ſecret ; unto their aſſembly, mine honour, 
be not thou united,” 


In the choice of your intimate compa- 
nions and friends, exerciſe great caution 
and prudence. Let them be poſleſſed of 


a good underſtanding and a love of know- 


ledge; that you may always find inſtruc- 


tion and improvement in their converſa- 


tion, Let them be perſons of a thought- 


ful and conſiderate turn of mind ; that they 


may be able to adviſe, admoniſh, and re- 


prove you, as occaſion may require. Let 
them be endued with a natural generoſity of 
temper, and ſenſibility of heart ; that their 
attachment to you may be ſincere, diſin- 
tereſted, and inviolable. And, above all, 


let their morals be uncorrupted, and their 


characters unblemiſhed; that their example, 
inſtead of betraying you into vice, may 
encourage and affiſt your progreſs in the 


path 
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path of virtue. Seek for perſons who are 
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poſſeſſed of ſuch qualifications as theſe; 
and having found, tried, and approved them, 
make them the friends of your heart ; de- 
light in their converſation; place confi- 
dence in their integrity ; and ſecure their 
affection by all the kind offices in your 
power; for, remember, „ He that walk- 
eth with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe; but a 
companion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed.” 
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PHILIPPIANS IV. 23. 
1 know how to abound, 


APPY indeed was the A poſtle, who 
II could, with truth, make this decla- 


tion concerning himſelf ! — For the ho- 


nour ef chriſtianity — for the ſake of man- 
kind, it were to be withed, that all who 


abound could adopt the ſame language. 
We ſhould not then fee thoſe who pro- 


feſs to learn of him that was meek and 
lowly of heart, and to ſet their affections 
5 EY on 
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on things above, looking down upon their 


poorer brethren with inſolence and diſdain, 


and boaſting themſelves in the abundance 


of their riches, as if they hoped to live 


for ever, and not ſee corruption : — We 


ſhould not then ſee the bounties of pro- 


vidence, which are given us for our plea- 
ſure and advantage, waſted — abuſed — 


trampled under foot, by riot, intemperance, 


and debauchery: — We ſhould not then 
ſee hunger and diſtreſs waiting at the door 


of plenty, and, at laſt, ſent away without 


ſo much as partaking of the crumbs which 
fall from the table — honeſt induſtry groan- 
ing under the grievous burden of oppreſ- 


ſion — and humble modeſt merit buried in 


obſcurity, without reward, withous encou- 
ragement, without ſupport. Such ſcenes as 
theſe would no longer afflict our ſight, if 

the happy art, which chriſtianity teacheth, 
and which its great Apoſtle had learned, 
were univerſally ſtudied and practiſed — if 
Dr 
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| all whom heaven hath bleſſed with riches 


« knew how to abound.” 


There are, perhaps, few who have mo- 


deſty and humility enough to think them- 


ſelves unacquainted with this art, ar to 
ſuſpect, that, if they were advanced to a 
more conſpicuous and affluent ſtation, they 


ſhould not be able to appear in it with 


dignity, and to diſcharge the duties of it 


wich reputation and ſucceſs, We ſhall, I 
| believe, ſeldom find a perſon who would 
not be willing to have his virtue put to 


this trial, or who would "enter upon it 


with any great degree of diffidence. 


It is, however, far from being fo eaſy 
a matter as may generally be ſuppoſed, to 


| preſerve our innocence amidſt the ſnares 
of proſperity, and to anſwer all the de- 


mands which honour, benevolence, virtue, 


and religion will Have upon us, in an ex- 


alted 
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alted ſphere of life. Our Saviour hath 
given us a moſt ſtriking repreſentation of 
the difficulties which attend a ſtate of eaſe 
and abundance, and inſtructed us to ex- 
erciſe the utmoſt caution and diligence in 
ſuch circumſtances, by ſaying; lt is eaſter 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven.” — I hoſe there- 
fore who, through the good providence of 
Gop, not only have a ſufficiency for the 
ſupport of life, but are able to command 
many of its conveniencies and elegancies, 
and who, according to their rank in life, 
whatever it may be, live in plenty (for 
all ſuch may properly be ſaid to abound) 
will ſuffer me to put them in remem- 
brance of the manner in which they ought 
to behave, in the midſt of their abund- 
ans, 


And, 
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And, in the fir.. place, thoſe who 
„ know how to abound,” will not ſuffer 
the increaſe - of their wealth to fill them 
with pride and ſ-lf-ſufficiency, “nor think 
of themſelves more highly than they ought 
to think.” —— It is a mark of a little 
and weak mind, for a man to be eleva- 
ted above meaſure on the advancement of 
his fortune; as if all real merit conſiſted 
in an abundance of gold and ſilver; or, 
as if ſucceſs in buſineſs were a certain 
proof of the peculiar approbation and fa- 
vour of heaven. A wile man knows, and 
a good man feels — that, how much ſo- 
ever he may be careſſed, ſawned upon, 
and flattered by his dependents — how 
greatly ſoever the ſplendor of dreſs, equi- 
Page, and external ſhew, may dazzle the 
eyes of the multitude, and render him the 
object of their admiration aud applaule—he 
hath no real merit, but that which is ſc at- 
ed in his heart, and which would remain 


unimpaired 
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unimpaired, if he was flipped of all his 
pomp, and cloathed in rags; — that 
with the diſcerning few — in his own 
impartial reflections — and before the 
righteous judge of men, all the diſguiſes 
of wealth and greatneſs, are © leſs than 
nothing and vanity,” He fees, that with 
regard to the honours and treaſures of 
the world, all things happen alike to 
all, and there is one event to the righte- 
ous and the wicked,” If therefore © he 
is made rich, and the glory of his houſe 
” he is not © vainly puffed 
up,” imagining himſelf “to be ſomething, 
when he is nothing.” He wears all the 


is increaſed, 


ornaments of his exalted ſtation with a mo- 
deſt and graceful eaſe, and crowns them all 
with the faireft gem which can adorn even 
royalty itſelf — humility, 


Further, Thoſe who © know how to 
abound,” will not ſuffer their wealth to 
gain 
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gain too firm an hold upon their affec- 
tions, or form too high expectations of 
happineſs from it. When riches enereaſe 
they will not ſet their hearts upon them;“ 
They will not ſay unto gold, „ Thou 
art my hope,” or unto fine gold, Thou 
art my confidence.” 


There is nothing 
of which we have more frequent and 
_ convincing proofs, than of the inſufficiency 
of riches to make us happy. We daily 
ſee that no worldly poſſeſſions can ſmooth 
the brow of care, give eaſe to a pained 
body, ar heal a wounded fpirit. — We of- 
ten behold thoſe who have been moſt ear- 
neſt, and moſt ſuccelsful, in their purſuit 
after wealth, ſuddenly deprived of their 
dearly purchaſzd, and highly valued ſtores, 
And we are certain, that however fortu- 
nate we may have been in gaining or 
' preſerving riches, the day will ſoon ar- 
rive, when we muſt leave them all behind 
us. It is, therefore, a leſſon of wiſdom, 


Q as 


| 
| 
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| Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.“ 
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as well as of piety, © that thoſe who are 
rich in this world, ſhould not truſt in un- 
certain riches, but in the living Gop, 


3 


Thoſe who ” know how to abound,” 


will, likewiſe, be careful to enjoy the 


bounties of providence with moderation 


and temperance.—— The Almighty hath 
not, indeed, ſet before us the feaſt of na- 
ture, like the fabled cup of Tantalus, to 


fill us with perpetual deſire, without giving 
us leave to taſte of it. He doth not make 
our table a ſnare to us, by putting the 
means of gratification into our hands, on- 


ly to try our reſolution in refraining from 
the uſe of them. Our wiſe and merciful 


father is incapable of ſuch conduct; and 
far be it from his offspring to charge him 


thus fooliſhly! Whatever our maker hath 


given us we may — we ought to enjoy. 
To taſte all the pleaſures, which every 
object 
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object, and every creature around us is 
capable of affording, is to conform to 
the will of hin who beſtowed them all. 
— But let it be remembered, that it is 
our wiſdom and intereſt, and therefore 


our duty, not blindly to follow the im- 


pulſe of appetite and paſſion, but to em- 


ploy our reaſon in direQing us to ſuch a 


uſe of the good things of life, as ſhall 
render them, on the whole, moſt advan- 
tagecus to us. An attention to this max- 
im will ſoon convince us, that all thoſe 
exceſſive animal indulgences, which tend 
to injure our heal:h, impair our under- 
ſtandings, deſtroy our characters, or deprive 
us of an opportunity of uſing our poſſeſ- 
fions for the benefit of others, are fooliſh 


and criminal. And this is equally true 


with reſpeXt to thoſe exceſſes, which ariſe 


from pride, luxury, and ambition. That 


undiſtinguiſhing and blind reſpect, which 


mankind have been accuſtomed to pay to 


Q's: external 
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external appearances, and that deſire of be- 
ing thought of importance in the world, 
which is natural to che human heart, have 
often led weak minds to aim at things 
much above their reach. By endeavour- 


ing to make an appearance, which they 


have neither had fortune nor oeconomy to 


1upport, they have frequently deprived tnem- 
ſelves of thoſe pleaſures which they might 
innocently and prudently have enjoyed, and 
plunged themfelves into incxtricable diffi- 
culties. Thoſe who indulge this ridicu- 
lous and pernicious diſpoſition, are as far 
from having learned the art of abounding, 
as thoſe who abuſe the bounties of hea- 
ven, and waſte their ſubſtance in riot, 
_ drunkenneſs, and debauchery. 8 But the 
man who knows how to abound will 


carefully avoid thefe errors, and will en- 


Joy his abundance, in fuch a manner as 


will tend to enliven his ſpirits, and fit 


him for the duties and pleaſures of ſocial 
| N life 
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SERMON VIII. 185 


life — will leave him power and inclina- 
tion to employ a proper portion of his 


ſubſtance in works of charity — and will 


. diſpoſe him more heartily to give thanks 


to the author of all good for his metcies, 


And, by this means, he will at once ex- 


tract from his poſſeſſions the pleaſures of 


ſenſible indulgence — of ſocial enjoy ment — 


of benevolence — and of piety. 


Let us, in the next place, conſider the 
duties of thoſe who abound, which reſpe& 


the Supreme Being, © the father of mer: 


cies, and the giver of every good gift.“ 


The ſentiment which ought, doubtleſs, 


to prevail above all others, in the hearts 
of thoſe who abound, is religious gratitude. 
The pooreſt and moſt wretched of the ſons 


of men are not without ſufficient ground for 


thankfulneſs, How reaſonable then is it, 


that thoſe who enjoy not only the neceſ- 


ſary 
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ſary ſupports, but the conveniencies and 
gratifications of life, in a degree vaſtly 
ſuperior to thouſands of their fellow crea- 


tures, ſhould abound in love and gratitude 


to the author of all their enjoyments | 


The leaſt reflection muſt convince us, 


that we have nothing but what we have 


received - that if we are diſtinguiſhed from 
our brethren, it is Gop who hath made 


us to differ — and that ſuperior enjoyments 


call for higher degrees of thankfulneſs, and 
more joyful ſongs of praiſe. 
we conſider the peculiar motives to gra- 
| titude and devotion which ariſe from a ſtate 
of affluence, we ſhall naturally expect 
the moſt ſhining examples of piety, among 
thoſe who fill up the higher ſtations of 


If therefore 


"I. 


the facts 


And yet, alas! how numerous are 


which contradict this expec- 


tation! How often do we ſee, that when 


men „ have eaten and are full, and have 


built goodly bouſes, and dyelt therein, 


they 
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they forget the Gon who made them, and 


lightly eſteem the rock of their ſalva- 
tion!” How frequently do thoſe, who 


bave poured out their prayers to the Al- 


mighty in the day of their diſtreſs, for- 


ſake him in the time of their proſperity ! 
—— If we enquire into the reaſon why 
the tribute of religious gratitude, which is 


ſo indiſputably due, and which the pious 


mind finds it ſo natural and eaſy to pay, 


to the beſt of all beings, is ſo frequently 
with-held by thoſe from whom it might 
be firſt expected ; we ſhall find that pride, 
preſumption, inconſideration, and the cares 


and pleaſures of life, all concur to pro- 


_ duce this effect. The temptations to a 
_ diſregard of the Supreme Being, which 


attend a ſtate of proſperity, are, indeed, 


ſo numerous and powerful, that thoſe who 
have the reſolution and goodneſs te with- 


ſtand them, and, in this ſituation, to main- 
tain a becoming ſenſe of the providence 


and | 
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and government of Gup, may juſtly be 


ſaid to“ know how to abound,” 


Piety likewiſe requires, that thoſe who 
are in affluent circumſtances, ſhould con- 
ſider themſelves as entruſted by Gop with 
important talents, for which they muſt 
give an account, and ſhould act as faith- 
ful Rewards of the manifold bounties of 
his providence. It is the wiſe appoint- 


ment of heaven, that no man ſhould live 


to himſeif, but that all, in their reſpec- 


tive ſtations, ſhould contribute their part 
towards the public good. Thoſe, there- 
fore, to whom Gop hath given a large 
portion of the good things of life, ſhould 
conſider, that they are anſwerable to their 
Lord, for the truſt which he hath re- 
poſed in them; and that they can have 


no reaſon to expect his approbation, if 


they appropriate the talents committed to 


them ſolely to their own uſe—if they neg- 


lect 
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lect to exert themſelves for the ſervice of 


their fellow · creatures, in proportion to the 


capacities and opportunities, which their 
ſuperior fortune and rank in life afford 


them. It is a maxim of equity, that to 


whom much is given, of them much ſhould 
| be required. — But the particular improve- 


ment, which it may reafonably be expected 
that thoſe who abound ſhould make of ; 
their truſt, will more fully appear, by 


conſidering their duty, as it reſpects their 


fellow=creatures. 


Now, ' thoſe who know how to abound 
will undoubtedly avoid all haughty, in- 
jurious, and oppreſſive behaviour towards 
their inſeriors. Pride and ignorance may 


ſometimes lead the rich and great to for- 


get the common relation which fubſiſts 
between man and man, as they have all 
one father, and to treat their poorer bre- 
thren with diſdain and contempt, as if 


they 
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they were beings of an inferior order. 


Nay their minds may be ſo totally vitia- 
ted and depraved — fo entirely diveſted of 
_ every ſentiment of humanity and compaſ- 
fion — that they may become capable of 
increaſing thoſe burdens, which nature 
| would have taught them to leſſen, and, as 
| far as poſſible, to remove. But ſuch a 
a temper and behaviour as this is an un- 
doubted proof, eicher that a man haih 
riſen from a low ftation of life to wealch 
and power, which he knows not how to 
uſe and enjoy, or that he is under che 
dominion of thoſe baſe and ſelfiſh paſſions, 
which are a diſgrace to the exalted rank 
in which he happens to be born. T hoe 
who are poſſeſſed of true greatneſs of ſoul 
will conſider all mankind as by nature 
upon a level with themſelves, and will be 


ſenſible, that a poor man may have 


as much real goodneſs of heart and 
excellence of character, and may ftand 


as 
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as high in the eſteem of that being, who 
« judgeth not by outward appearance, but 
judgeth righteous judgment,” as thoſe who 
make the greateſt figure in the world. 
They will be ſo far from inſulting and 
deſpiſing the poor and needy, that they 
will do all in their power to render their 
condition tolerable and eaſy, by treating 
them with mildneſs and gentleneſs, cour- 
teſy and kindneſs, They will not only 
carefully avoid all abuſes of their power, 
to the injury of their inferiors, but will 
take delight in employing their abundance, 
for the relief and aſſiſtance of the deſtitute 
and afflicted. 


If we look no further than our own 
intereſt, and only enquire what is the moſt 
prudent and advantageous uſe of riches, we 
ſhall find that no man knows how to a. 


bound, but he who employs them for the 


benefit of his fellow - creatures. For a proof 


of 
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of this, we may appeal to the experience 
of the humane and compaſſionate. You, 


whoſe hearts and hands are always open 


to works of charity and kindneſs, and 
who employ frugality and prudence as 
handmaids to benevolence, ſay, — whether 
the pleaſure which you have felt, when 


you have ſent away the poor and needy 
from your door refreſhed and comforted— 
when you have ſought out the obſcure re- 


treat of humble want, and ſilent affliction, 


and granted them a ſeaſonable and unſo- 
licited relief — when you have tenderly 


pitied, and generouſly aflifted ſuch as had 
been involved in unavoidable difficulties — 
when you have contributed to the ſup- 
port and encouragement of honeſt induftry 
— or when you have eſpouſed and de- 
fended the cauſe of the injured and op- 
preſſed, or the fatherleſs and the widow ; 


— ſay, whether the pleaſure which you 


have felt, in ſuch acts of liberality, hath 
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not been infinitely ſuperior to all the gra- 


tifications of ambition and pride, of luxu- 


ry and extravagance, of riot and intem- 


perance? Hath not the performance of hu- 


mane and generous actions filled your hearts 
with unſpeakable ſatisfaction and delight ? 
— Nay, may we not Rill farther appeal e- 
ven to the man, who is governed by ſelf- 
iſh and avaricious principles, and who is 


generally blind to the calamities and deaf 


to the intreaties of his fellow- creatures, 
whether, when compaſſion and charity have 


made a tranſient viſit to his heart, and 


prompted him to ſome uncommon act of 
generoſity, he hath not been better pleaſed 
with himſelt — and ſpent the day, which 


hath been thus diſtinguiſhed, more chear- 


fully — than on any other occaſion what- 


ſoever. 


| Suppoſe yourſelves ſtrioped of all your 


preſent poſſeſſiond, and. rcauccd to a Rate 
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of dependence, want, and miſery ; what 


| kind of refleftions would you wiſh to 


be able to make, on ſuch a reverſe of for- 


tune? Would they not be ſuch as theſe? 


&« When the ear heard me then it bleſſed 


% me, and when the eye ſaw me, it gave 


« witneſs to me, becauſe I delivered the 
« poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and 
& him that had none to help him. The 


* 


bleſſing of him that was ready to periſh 
« came upon me, and I cauſed the wi- 
& dow's heart to ſing for joy. I was 
« eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
« the lame; I was a father to the poor, 
6 and the cauſe which I knew not, I 


& ſearched out.“ Imagine yourſelves in 


the preſence of Gop, the judge of all, to 


receive the final reward of your actions: 
would you not, in theſe circumſtances, 

rejoice to reflect that you have been © rich 
in good works, ready to diſtribute, willing 


to communicate, laying up in ſtore for your- 


ſelves 


1 
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ſelves a good foundation againſt the time 
to come, that you might lay hold on 
eternal life?” Would you not eſteem it 


an unſpeakable happineſs, to have a ſeries 


of humane and benevolent actions, which 
you had performed towards your fellow- 


ereatutes on earth, brought to light and 


applauded by your judge, and to be ad- 
mitted into the everlaſting habitations of 


good men, who © reſt from their labours, 


and whoſe works follow them?“ — © If 


then thou haſt abundance, give alms ac- 


cordingly; ſo ſhalt thou lay up a good 


treaſure for chyſelf againſt the day of ne- 


ceſſity. 


On the whole, the ſum of our duty, in 
a ſtate of proſperity and affluence, is this; 
To be humble, moderate and temperate 


not to truſt in uncertain riches — to re- 
ceive them with gratitude as the gifts of 
heaven, and improve them as talents com- 

R2 mitted 
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mitted to our care by the great Lord 
of all — to abſtain from pride, injuſtice, 
and oppreſſion, and to delight in doing all 
the kind offices in our power, — If we 
attentively obſerve and practiſe theſe rules, 
we may with propriety adopt the language 
" of the Apoſtle ; ; * I know how to abound.” 
| ö And when we ſhall hereafter be called to 
vl _ give an account of our truſt, we ſhall 
1108 receive this: delightful ſentence of approba- 
| tion, „ Well. done good and faithful ſer- 
vants | enter ye into the joy of your Lord!” 


That we may all be thus approved, may 
Gop of his infinite mercy grant! 


S RR MON . 


ON THE TEMPER OF CHRIST, 


Milius bomines exemplis docentur. 
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| PHILIPPIANS II. 5. 


Let this mind I in you which Was s alſo in 
CugisT Ixsus. 


YE real merit of every character 
1 is to be determined ſolely by the 
temper of the mind. The ſplendors of 
an exalted ſtation, and the gratifications 
and luxuries which wealth procures, may 
attract our admiration and excite our envy. 


Superiority and dominion may command 
the external marks of deference and ſub- 
Leben. Uncommon ſtrength of underfiand- 


wg 
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ing, or ſurprizing powers of genius, may 
entitle a man to our reſpe&t, and lead us to 
value him, as an agreeable companion and 
a uſeful member of ſociety, But it is on- 
ly the genuine virtues of the heart, ma- 
nifeſted by a courſe of laudable and wor- 
thy actions, which can engage our eſteem 
and love. The moſt liberal endowments 
of nature, the moſt complete accompliſh- 
ments of art, and the largeſt gifts of for- 
tune, without a good heart, are nothing. | 
Whereas, uprightneſs of intention, gene- 
roſity and benevolence of diſpoſition, and 
virtuous habits of mind, will give a man 
real worth, tho' every thing elſe be want- 
ing. For, in the judgment of impartial 
reaſon, and in the ſight of Almighty Gop, 
the mind alone is the ſtandard of the 
man, ner” 


Meaſured by this ſtandard, how 1 
ſame of the malt renowned heroes of an- 
= tiquity, 


— 
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tiquity, whoſe names are immortalized in 
the records of glory, ſhrink away and 
diſappear ! For, thoſe who could ſacrifice 
the happineſs of families, the peace and 
proſperity of ſtates, and even the lives of 
thouſands, at the ſhrine of ambition, what- | 
eyer degree of valour or ſagacity they 
might boaſt, could ſurely have little pre- 
tenſions to goodneſs of heart. — Weighed 
in this balance, what multitudes of thoſe 
who have acquired: the higheſt reputation 
for wiſdom and knowledge, will be found 
wanting! For fects have alas! too fre- 
quently proved, that amiable and virtuous 
diſpoſitions are not the certain and neceſ- 
ſary offspring of an enlightened underſtand» 
ing. | 


| There is, however, a character, which 
will bear to be examined by this teft, and 
which will appear upon examination to 
| have been poſſeſſed of the higheſt. degrees 
af 
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of merit; — I mean, the character of 
Ixsus CHRIST. From the hiſtory of his 
life and death it is manifeſt, that his heart 
was the ſeat of every amiable and wor- 
| thy affection, and that, on this account, 
his example deſerves our utmoſt reſpect, and 
our conſtant and careful imitation. — Par- 
ticularly, we learn from the chriſtian hiſ- 
tory, | 


In the firſt place, That the temper of 
Cuntsr was hunble,—This was the part 
of his character, which the Apoſtle Paul 

particulaily recommended to the Philippians 
in the text: «Let this mird be in you 
which was alſo in CHRIST JEsus, — who, 
being found in faſhion as a man, humbled 
himſelf, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the croſs.” — His hu- 
mility was manifeſted in all the actions 
of his life, and ſpread a peculiar grace and 
beauty over every other virtue which a- 


dorned 
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dorned his character. He ſubmitted to all 
the inconveniences of a lowly condition, 
without caſting, an envious eye upon the 
riches and honours which others poſſeſſed. 
He performed offices of kindneſs towards 
thoſe around him, without aſſuming that 
haughtineſs of behaviour, with which too 
many are apt to treat thoſe on whom 
they have conferred an obligation, In- 
ſtead of taking pains to ſpread abroad the 
fame of his mighty deeds, he frequently 
charged thoſe, who had received the bene- 
fit of his healing power, to tell no man 
by what means they were made whole, 
Far from ſoliciting and courting popular 
applauſe, he always ſeemed to deſpiſe it; 
and when his wonderful works extorted 
the acclamations of the multitude, or the 
praiſes of his friends, he was always care- 
| ful to remind them, that it was not he 
who did them, but his father that ſent 
him. When the two ſons of Zebedee, in 
=. 


| 
| 
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the pride of their hearts, ſolicited for 
places of eminence in his kingdom, he re- 
buked their ambition, by ſaying unto them, 
„ Ye know not what ye aſk.” And 


when there was a ſtrife among his diſ- 
ciples, which of them ſhould be account- 
ed the greateſt, he ſharply reproved the 
proud and lordly ſpirit which they diſco- 
vered, and taught them humility by re- 
ferring them to his own example. Whe- 
ther is greater, he that ſitteth at meat, 
or he that ſerveth ? Is not he that ſitteth 
at meat? But I am among you as he 
that ſerveth.“ And, to convince his dif- 


ciples, that there was no virtue which 


was higher in his eſtimation, or which he 


was more deſirous they ſhould cultivate, 


than humility — juſt before his crucifixion 
he performed the ſervile office of waſhing 


their feet, and cloſed tl..> ſtriking leſſon of 


condeſcenſion, by ſaying, „I have given 


you all example, Lat yo invud do as I 


+ 


have 
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have done unto you.” — Thus did the life 
of Curisr manifeſt his humility, and 
ſpeak this language to his followers, © Learn 
of me, for I am lowly of heart.” 


Farther, The temper of CurisT was 
meek and peaceable, —— The general tenor 
of his doctrine, and the whole courſe of 
his life, refuted the malicious accuſation, 
which was brought againſt him before 
Pilate, that he ſtirred up the people. He 
inculcated, in the ſtrongeſt terms, a prace- 
able and ſubmiſſive temper upon his diſ- 
ciples. And, tho' he met with inſults, 
which many would think abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to excuſe and even to warrant re- 
ſentment, be never deviated, in his con- 
duct, from the doctrine which he taught. 
So far was he from encouraging a ſpirit 
of inſurrection and rebellion among the 
populace, that he taught his followers, 
that his kingdom was not of this world, 
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— When the Samaritans refuſed him en- 


tertainment, in one of their villages, be- 


cauſe he was a Jew, his diſciples, James 
and Zohn, immediately reſented their con- 
duct, and would have called down the 


vengeance of heaven upon them. But 


Jzsus bore the affront with the greateſt 
f calmneſs; and, inſtead of taking revenge 
upon his adverſaries, he thus reproved his 
friends for the vehemence of their reſent- 
ment; © Ye know not what manner of ſpi- 

rits ye are of” When the officers came 


to him to make him priſoner, he neither 
made uſe of violent meaſures to deliver 
himſelf out of their hands, nor would ſuf- 


fer any of his diſciples to draw the ſword 


in his defence. One of them, from the 
abundance of his affection for his maſter, 


on this occaſion, ſtruck a ſervant of the 
high prieſt, and ſmote off his ear; but 


ChRisr, inſtead of commending his zeal, 


rebuked 
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rebuked his raſhneſs, and ſaid unto him, 
„% Put up again thy ſword into its place,” 


But our Saviour's meekneſs was moſt 
illuſtriouſſy diſplayed, in the laſt ſcenes of 
his life. Before Pilate he was falſly ac- 
cuſed by his enemies. His judge, who 
was not under the prejudices of the Jeio- 
Ib nation — from whom therefore he might 
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have expected an impartial judgment — 
| tho” he ſaw and confeſſed his innocence, 
had not the fortitude to eſpouſe his cauſe 
and grant him a releaſe, but gave him up : 
a ſacrifice to the prejudiced and enraged 
multitude, Yet, in the midſt of all this 
unjuſt and cruel treatment, Jeſus maintain- 
ed an abſolute command over himſelf, 
and held his peace. Nay, at the cloſe of 
his ſufferings, when his enemies treated 
him with ſcorn and contempt — cloathing 
him in a purple robe — placing a crown 


| of thorns on his head — putting a reed in 
N his 


. 
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his hand, and hailing him King of the 
Jews; — when they added cruelty and 
barbarity to their infolence — ſpitting upon 
him — giving him vinegar and gall to 
drink, and ſmiting him on the head; 
in the midſt of all theſe inſults, he pre- 
ſerved the compoſure of his mind, and 
ſuffered not an angry word to fall from 
his lips. When he was reviled, he 
reviled not again; when he ſuffered he 
threatened not; but committed himſelf to 
him that judgeth righteouſly.” © He was 
led as a lamb to the ſlaughter ; and, as 
a ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo 
he opened not his mouth,” 


And as the temper of CurisT was 
meek and gentle, ſo it was firm and be- 
roic.— When, in obedience to the will of 
his Father, he aſſumed the important cha- 
racter of the Saviour of the world, he was 
well affured, ſrom the nature of his un- 
deretaking 
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of 


dertaking, that he muſt be expoſed to con- 
tinual labour and fatigue, reproach and 
perſecution, He knew that he muſt be 
deſpiſed and contemned by the great, 
| hated and oppoſed by the prieſts, and abu- 
fed and inſulted by the populace, He 
foreſaw that bonds, impriſonment, and 
death, muſt await him. — Yet none of 
theſe things moved him, neither counted 
he his life dear unto him, that he might 
accompliſh his important and benevolent 
| deſign, He frequently foretold his own. 
death, without diſcovering the leaſt ſigns 
of timidity or cowardice, When he ſaw 
the malice of the prieſts, and the fury of 
the people, gathering like a thick cloud 
about him, and threatening his deſtruc- 
tion, he ſtill continued to ſupport the 
character of a Teacher ſent from Gop. 
In the immediate proſpect of his laſt ſuf- 
ferings, he converſed with his diſciples 
with the greateſt compoſure and chear- 


fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, he ſpoke concerning his death 
as a pleaſing event, and commanded his 
friends to rejoice, becauſe he was going 


to the Father. And tho', juſt before the 


trying ſcene, nature recoiled at the proſ- 
pect of the agonies which awaited him, 
his fortitude and piety ſoon enabled him 
to ſay; The cup which my Father hath 
given me, ſhall I not drink it?“ — When 
he was actually betrayed by the artifice 
and treachery of Fudas, with what calm- 


neſs and ſerenity did he give himſelf | up 


into the hands of his enemies! with what 


unſhaken firmneſs of mind did he appear 
before his judge ! with what heroic forti- 
| tude did he receive his ſentence of con- 
demnation, and proceed to the place of 
his execution! and when nature, wearied 
out with torture, at length ſunk under its 
burden, with what ſacred triumph did he 
ſay, © It is finiſhed,” and give up the 
ghoſt! — To ſee the Saviour of the world 
| thus 
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cus ſtruggling with affictien, pain, nn 
: death, in their moſt dreadful forms, and, 
1 dy the aids of conſcious innocence, bene 
volence and piety, riſing ſuperior to them 

all — how inſtructive, how animating the 

fight! Who can behold it, without ſay- 
ing, Worthy is the Lamb that was 

flain, to receive bleſſing, and honour, and 
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r0us, — Benevolence was the ruling prin- 
4 8 ciple of his heart, and it was the chief 
; buſineſs of his life to do good, He de- 
| voted himſelf entirely to the ſervice of 


mankind, and employed all the powers 
with which he was endued for their ad- 
vantage. The afflictions and pains of bo- 
i dy to which they are ſubject engaged a 
4 conſiderable ſhare of his attention, and he 
155 went about, healing all manner of ſickneſs, 
* and 
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and all manner of diſeaſes among the 
people. He never beheld a brother in 
diſtreſs, without feeling his heart melt with 
pity towards him, and being diſpoſed to 


aſſiſt and relieve him. — But his benevo- 


lence was principally employed upon much 


higher and more important objects. To. 
correct the miſtakes, and remove the pre- 
judices, under which mankind had long 


laboured, with reſpect to the ſubjects of 


morality and religion — to give them jult 


conceptions of Almighty Gop, and of the 


worſhip and obedience which he requires 


from his rational off:-pring — to eſtabliſh. 


pure and undefiled religion on the ruins of 


idolatry and ſuperſtition — to turn men 


from the error of their ways, and lead 
them to the practice of the moſt perfect 
virtue, by ſetting before them the ſolem- 
nities of a final judgment, and teaching 
them to expect everlaſting deſtruction, or 
eternal life, in the world to come, accord- 


ing. 
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ing to the deeds done in the body — in 


a word, to enlighten the underſtandings — 
refine the ſentiments — reform the man- 
ners, and increaſe the happineſs of man- 
kind, were the generous and godlike pur- 


poſes which animated the heart of our be- 


nevolent Saviour. In the execution of 


theſe deſigns he always found his higheſt 


gratification and delight. My meat (faith - 
he) is to do the will of him that fent 
me, and to finiſh his work.” 


Such was his love to mankind, that he 
was not diſmayed in the purſuit of theit 
happineſs, by the greateſt hardſhips and 
difficulties — by the moſt undeſerved re- 
proaches and inſults — nor even by the 5 
moſt ignominious death. He perſevered 


in his labours of love, in the midſt of the 


greateſt diſcouragements and moſt violent 


oppoſition; and, that he might complete 
his benevolent deſign, he voluntarily gave 


himſelf 
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himſelf up a ſacrifice to the blind reſent- 
ment and majice of his enemies. When 
| theſe would no longer permit him. to live 
in the ſervice of mankind, he chearfully 
 Aubmutted to die for their ſakes. And ſure- 
ly „greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man la down his life for his 
friends.” | 


And his af.Qion was far from being 
limited to the Fewi/b nation; his temper g 
Was liberal and generous — his benevolence 
unconfined, When an opportunity offered 1 
itſelf for inſtructing a woman of Samaria, *s 
he did not excuſe himſelf by ſaying, ** The 1 5 
Jews have no dealings with the Samari- 8 


tans,” The general tendency of his life 
and doctrine was to inculcate the princi- 
ples of univerial benevolence. And the 


ſervices which he performed to mankind 

were of ſuch a nature, that the good ef- 

tects of them may be extended to the re- 
py moteſt 
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moteſt nations, and enjoyed by the moſt 
diſtant poſterity, He was, therefore, in 
the higheſt ſenſe, worthy of the title which 
is given him in Scripture — The Saviour 
of the world. 


But tho' our Saviour's benevolence ex- 
tended to the whole human race, there 
were ſome who were more immediately 
diſtinguiſhed by his perſonal notice and 
affection; and from his behaviour towards 
them we may infer, that his temper was 
friendly. — Out of the multitude who be- 


came his diſciples, he ſelected twelve for 


his more conſtant companions, and inti- 
mate friends. Theſe he employed to aſ- 
ſiſt him in preaching the goſpel. With 
theſe he often converſed with the utmoſt 


freedom and confidence. When their con- 


duct was, in any reſpect, worthy of blame, 
he rebuked them with fidelity and tender- 
neſs. And, having long experienced the 
ſincerity 
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fection. 
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and ſaid unto the officers, t If ye ſeek me, 


ſincerity of their attachment to him, he 


took a particular and ſolemn farewel of 
them juſt before his death, in which he 
gave them the ſtrongeſt proofs of his af- 
He addreſſed them by the en- 
dearing appellations of friends and children. 


He ſtrongly recommended to them mutuv 


al forbearance and love. He comforted 
them under the proſpect of loſing their 
guide, their maſter, and their friend, and 


being left as ſheep without a ſhepherd, 


in the midſt of their enemies, by aſſur- 
ing them, that he would come again, and 
receive them to himſelf, and by offering up 
the moſt benevolent interceſſions on their 


behalf to his heavenly Father. — In the 
midſt of all his ſufferings, his heart was 


full of affeQtion for his diſciples. When 


he was betrayed into the hands of his e- 
nemies, he was much more concerned for 


the ſafety of his friends than for his own, 


let 
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let theſe go their way.“ While he was 
himſelf unjuſtly accuſed and condemned in 
the court of Pilate, he was attentive to the 
conduct of Peter, and rebuked his ungene- - 
rous and cowardly denial of him, by a 
look which pierced him to the heart, and 
conſtrained him to go out and weep bit- 
terly.— There cannot be a more affecting 
inſtance of filial affection, than the con- 
cern which CHRIST diſcovered for the 
ſafety of his mother, while he hung up- 
on the croſs. When JEsus ſaw his 
mother, and the diſciple ſtanding by whom 
he loved, he ſaid unto his mother, Wo- 
man, behold thy ſon; then ſaid he to the 
diſciple, Behold thy mother,” What a 
pleaſing picture doth this tender and af- 
fectionate language, uttered at this critical 
ſeaſon, give us of the heart of Jesvs ! 


To this we may add, that our Savi- 
our exerciſed a forgiving temper towards his 


* enemies, 
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enemies, — We have an inconteſtible proof 
of this in the manner in which he be- 
haved towards his countrymen, notwith- 
ſtanding all the ungrateful treatment, and 
the unprovoked inſults, which he received 
from them. For, tho' “ he was deſpiſed: 
and rejected of men,” he till “ went a- 
bout doing good.” But the moſt ſtriking 
inſtance of his forgiving temper we meet 


with in the laſt ſcene of his ſufferings. 
When his enemies loaded him with all 
the reproach and contempt which their 
malice could invent — when they increaſ- 
ed the tortures of crucifixion by their wan- 
ton cruelty, and feemed to ſport with his 


misfortunes ; inſtead of expreſſing that re- 
fentment which ſuch inhumanity might 

_ juſtly have provoked, he manifeſted his 
hearty forgiveneſs of them, by praying that 
their ſin might not be Jaid to their charge, 
and pleading the only excuſe which could 

| poſſibly be alledged in their behalf ; “ Fa- 
. ther, 
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ther, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.“ 


In the laſt place, the temper of CHRIST 
was pious and devout. — His whole life 
was one continued courſe of obedience to 
the will of Gop. Every benevolent ac- 
tion which he performed towards mankind, 
| proceeded from a regard to the divine 
authority, and was, in his eſtimation, do- | 
ing the will of him that ſent him. And 
it was his greateſt conſolation and joy, at 
the cloſe of his life, that he could make 
this appeal to heaven: © Father, I have 
glorified thee on earth, I have finiſhed the 
work which thou gaveſt me to do.” He 
afcribed all his wiſdom and power to 
Almighty Gop. My docti ine (faith he) 
is not mine, but his that ſent me. The 
ſon can do nothing of himſelf, but the 
Father which ſent him he doeth the 
works.“ He frequentiy retired from the ac- 
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tive ſervices to which he had devoted his 


life, for the purpoſes of devotion. He 


committed himſelf to the direction of his 


heavenly Father, in the execution of his 
effice, and relied on his wiſdom and good- 
neſs for the ſucceſs of his undertaking. 
He ſupported himſelf under all his tribu- 
lations, by the aſſurance which he had of 


the divine approbation, and by the hope 
of the joy which was ſet before him. 


And even in the immediate expectation of 


the moſt painful ſufferings and cruel death, 


he ſaid, with the moſt perfect reſignation, 
„% Not my will, but thine be done.“ 


Such, my brethren, was the temper — 


ſuch was the heart of IEsus. It was 


humble — meek — peaceable — heroic—be- 
nevolent — friendly — forgiving — and pi- 
ous. — Let this mind be in you which 


was alſo in CnRIS T Jesvs.” Contemplate 
the actions of his life, till you have im- 
„„ bibed 
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bibed his ſentiments — till you are inſpired 
with his ſpirit, This will give you a 


more juſt claim to the character of chriſ- 


tians, than the moſt zealous profeſſion of 


particular ſyſtems of faith, or the moſt. 


exact obſervance of external riges and 
forms of religion, This will ſecure you 
the approbation of that Being, who know- 
eth the ſecrets of all hearts, and, before 
all things, requireth a pure and upright 
mind. And, finally, this will prepare you 


for a ſtate of perfect virtue and conſum- 


mate felicity in the world to come: 


To which may Gop, in his gfeat 
Mercy, conduct us all! Amen, 


SERMON 


- 


8 E K M ON K. 
ON THE IMITATION OF GOD. 
Es * n 0 - Ti Jeodg opectov baun, 


* WERYETIAN,” iw e, u anda.” 
PYTHAG, ap. LONGIN, 


s E R MON X. 
EPHESIANS v. . 


Be ye therefore followers of Gow. 


1. is evident from experience, that there i 
is a natural and powerful propenſity in 
the human mind towards imitation. This 


principle appears with the firſt dawn of rea- 
ſon, and accompanies us thro? all the ſtages 
of life, It eſtabliſhes the opinions of the 
greater part of mankind, on almoſt every 
ſubject of enquiry z and particularly on that 
which is of the higheſt importance, religion. 
: | Nay, 
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Nay, it is this principle which is chiefly con- 


cerned in forming the tempers and characters 


of men.{ Children naturally purſue the ſame 
track with their parents; and, at leaſt in the 
earlier part of life, generally imitate their vir- 
tues and their faults, without diſtinction. 
And, when it might be expected that we 
ſhould learn to think and act for ourſelves, 


we have ſeldom reſolution ſufficient ſeriouſly 


to apply to the ſtudy of wiſdom ; we chooſe 
rather to be led by the humours and paſſions 
of others, than to obey the dictates of our 


own reaſon; — to “ follow a multitude, - 
| tho? it be to do evil,” than to be at the 
pains of © pondering the path of our feet, 


that all our ways may be eſtabliſhed.” 


Now, ſince this is the real ſtate of human 
nature, and ſince every attempt to eradicate 


this principle from our minds would be ab- 


ſurd and fruitleſs; we ought to make it ſub- 


fervient to the intereſts of virtue, by continu- 


ally 
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ally placing the moſt excellent examples be- 
fore our eyes. : We ſhould attentively ob- 
ſerve the conduct of thoſe around us, who 
are diſtinguiſhed by their piety and good- 
neſs — we ſhould frequently converſe with 
the hiſtory of paſt ages, and bring before 
our imaginations the moſt venerable and 
worthy characters of antiquity ; — and, more 
eſpecially, we ſhould contemplate the per- 
fect pattern which our Saviour hath ſet be- 
fore us, to inſpire ourſelves with a ſpirit 
of emulation, and an earneſt defire of 
making the higheſt poſſible attainments in 
virtue. But the character which is, of all 
others, moſt worthy of our imitation, is that 
to which the Apoſtle directs the attention of 
his fellow-chriſtians, in the text; Be ye 
| therefore followers of Gop,” 


The Almighty is, doubtleſs, in many re- 
ſpects, infinitely exalted above our imitation, 
or eyen our conceptions, That boundleſs 


power 
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power, which formed and ſuftains the uni- 
verſe — that preſence, which filleth heaven 
and earth — that wiſdom, which maintains 
the order and beauty of nature, without the 
leaſt interruption or deviation, are attributes, 
which it is impoſlible for us to imitate — of 
' which we muſt always have confuſed and 
imperfect ideas. Such knowledge is too 


wonderful for us; it is high, we cannot at- | 


tain unto it. Nevertheleſs, this great 
Being hath not wholly withdrawn himſelf 
from the view of mortals, or hidden his glo- 


ries in impenetrable darkneſs. Whatever it 


is of importance for us to know concerning 
him is ſufficiently manifeſted, in the frame 
and conſtitution of the world, in the conduct 
of his providence, and in the holy ſcriptures, 
And, if we place him before our view in the 
light in which theſe repreſent him, we ſhall 
| behold the moſt. glorious and excellent, 
the moſt amiable and delightful object, which 
we can poſlibly contemplate ; — we ſkall 


have 
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have a pattern before us worthy of our moſt 


conſtant and careful imitation. 


Leet us then, at this time, apply our atten- 
tion to this intereſting ſubject; and ſurvey, 
with reverence, admiration, and love, that 
exalted and perfect character which the Apoſ- 


| tle, in the text, recommends to our imitation. 


If we would expreſs the divine character 
in one comprehenſive word, we cannot do it 
ſo properly, as in the language of the Apoſtle 
John; — «© Gop 1s Love.” — May we not 


_ reaſonably conclude, that the Almighty is 


good, ſince we have ſo many convincing 
proofs that he doth good continually ? If we 
attentively obſerve the works of his hands, 
will they not teach us, that the only princi- 
ple which influences him in all his operations 
is benevolence? Why hath he formed ſuch 


an infinite variety of creatures, all capable of 


enjoyment, according to their ſeveral natures, 
It and 
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and made the moſt abundant proviſion for 


their ſupport and comfort? To what ſhall 
we aſcribe it, that the Father of all up- 
| holdeth the world which he hath made, by | 
3B his power, and watcheth over his whole fa- 1 


mily in heaven and earth, by his providence? 
Wherefore is it, that he cauſeth graſs to 
grow for cattle, and herb for the ſervice of 
man” — that he openeth his hand, and 
fatisfieth the deſire of every living thing” - 
that he © daily loadeth us with his benefits,” 
and „ piveth us richly all things to enjoy?” 


—— It is © becauſe his mercy endureth for 
ever.“ 
And have we not ſuflicient evidence to 
prove, that the ſame diſpoſition to commu- 
nicate happineſs, which appears in the eſla- 
bliſhed courſe of nature, likewiſe directs 
the Supreme Being, in the moral govern- 
ment of his rational offspring? — Is it on 
1 account of any benefit, which the great 
= 55 e 
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Firſt Cauſe of all things, and Fountain of all 
good, can receive ſrom us, that he demands 
our obedience? „ Can a man be profita- 
ble unto God, as he that is wiſe may be 
profitable unto himſelf? Is it any advantage 
to the Almighty, that we are righteous ?. 
or is it gain to him, that we make our 
way perfect? — Tt is impoſſible. Why then 
| doth he require from us an exact confor- 
mity to the eternal laws of virtue, but be- 
cauſe he knows — that by diſobeying them 
we ſhall certainly involve ourſelves in miſery 
— and that a ſtrict and conſtant obſervance 
of them is the only way to ſecure our own 
peace and welſare? TS 


Shall we not, likewiſe, aſcribe it to the 
moſt perfect benevolence, and tender mercy, 
that the Almighty raiſed up his Son Ixsvs 
CarisT to be the Meſſenger of truth and 
grace unto the world ? Wherefore did he 

appoint him to become the divine Inſtructor 
U 2 and 


_ live thro' him.“ 


| Nay, may we not add, tha) the Almighty 
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and Saviour of mankind? Wherefore did he 
endue him with wiſdom and power equal to 
theſe important characters? Wherefore did 
he employ him to lead men to the true 
knowledge and practice of religion — to ex- 
hibit before them a moſt perfect pattern of 
all virtue — to give them the moſt uſeful 
and important precepts for the conduct of 
life— and to enforce a regard to them, by 
denouncing final condemnation upon all the 
workers of iniquity, and promiſing eternal 
life to all the righteous ? —W herefore hath 
tie thus amply provided for our moral and 
religious improvement, and our final hap- 
pineſs ?-—Becaule “ he delighteth in mercy.” 
« In this was the love of Gop manifeſted 
towards us, becauſe that Gop ſent his well 
beloved Son into the world, that we might 


manifeſts his goodneſs and mercy, even in 
the. 
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the puniſhments which he inflicts upon the 


wicked? He doth not puniſh them to in- 


dulge a vindictive diſpoſition in himſelf, or to 


ſatisfy his own juſtice. He knows no other 
juſtice, than that which the reformation of 
offenders, or the general good of his crea- 
tures, requires, He 1s the Lord God mer- 
ciful and gracious, long ſuffering and a- 
bundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping 
mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity 
tranſgreſſion, and fin.” And, when it be- 
comes neceſſary that he ſhould cauſe the 
wicked to © reap the fruit of his doings,” 
he always proportions the puniſhment to 


the character and circumſtances of the of- 


fender, and even © in the midſt of judgment 


remembers mercy.“ 


Such are the conceptions, which the works 


of nature, the diſpenſations of providence, 
and the language of the holy ſcriptures, con- 


cur to give us of Almighty Gop, They 
9 inſtruct 
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inſtruct us to conceive of him as a being 
who delighteth in the exerciſe of goodneſs 
— who employeth his infinite wiſdom and 


ciful, even in the judgments which he exe- 
cuteth — and, in a word, who is © good 
unto all, and whoſe tender mercies are over 
all his works,” 


ſhall we obey the precept of the text, and 
become * followers of Gor ?” Moſt cer- 


tainly — by being and doing good. The 
faireſt image of God on earth is the heart 


<< walk in love,” Cultivate that beneyo- 
lence in your own minds, which you ad- 
mire and eſteem in the Father of mercies. 
« Put away far from you, all bitterneſs, and 
wrath 


* 
- 


power in the accompliſhment of his benevo- 


lent purpoſes — who is righteous and mer- 


Wherein, then, doth the imitation of the 
Supreme Being conſiſt? By what means 


of a good man, —— Would you therefore, 
be followers of Gop, as dear children — 
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wiath, and anger, and evil-ſpeaking, with 
all malice; and be Kindly affectioned one 
towards another,” Let your good-will for 
your brethren always reſtrain you from acts 
of injuſtice, fraud, or violence, and prompt 
$ you to © render unto all their due.” Accuſ- 
; tom yourſelves to regard the intereſts of 
others as your own. Labour to acquire 
that ſenſibility and generoſity of diſpoſition, 
which will render you active in the ſervice of 


others, and lead you, as you have oppor- 
tunity, to do good unto all men, Live 
to make your relatives and friends, and all 
with whom you are connected, happy. 
More eſpecially, cultivate that humane and 
compaſſionate temper, which will incline you 
to employ your utmoſt abilities for the aſſiſt- 
ance and relief of the neceſſitous and afffict- 
ed. Exclude not even the unkind and un- 
deſerving from your charitable notice. Love 
your enemies; bleſs them that curſe you ; 
do good to them that hate you ; and pray 

for 
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for them which deſpitefully uſe you and 
perſecute you; that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven; tor he 
maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil, and 
on the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt 
and on the unjuſt,” Learn to exerciſe for- 
bearance and forgiveneſs towards thoſe 
who have injured or offended you, from the 
example of him, who is © ſlow to anger, 


and ready to forgive.” Finally, if, at any 
time, your own ſecurity, or the peace and 
welfare of ſociety, require that you ſhould 
take ſome notice of the injuries which have 
been offered you; let your reſentment be 
governed by reaſon, and reſtrained by be- 
nevolence ; purſue the moſt probable me- 


thode in your power to reclaim your ad- 
verſary ; and treat him with all the lene- 
ty which the nature of the caſe will per- 


Thus 
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Thus uniformly to defire and pur- 
ſue the happineſs of all around us, and 
to take pleaſure in doing good, is to re- 
ſemble the greateſt and beſt of all beings; 
— it is to manifeſt that we are, indeed, 
the children of Gop, by bearing his 
image, in that perfection which is his 
higheſt glory; — it is, according to our 
nature and capacity, to ** be perfect as 
our Father which is in heaven is perfect.“ 


And where can we find an object fo 
well worthy of our imitation, as the Su- 
preme Being? The brighteſt characters, a- 
mong our fellow. creatures, are ſhaded 
with imperfections. In the imitation of 
theſe, it is requiſite that we ſhould uſe 
great caution and circumſpection, lefty 
while we imagine that we are emulating 
their virtues, we ſhould only be copying 
their faults. But we may imitate the Divine 
CharaQer, without the leaſt danger of be- 


ing 
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ing led aſtray. Nay, the more cloſely we 
adhere to this pattern, the more amiable 
and excellent ſhall we become. — Nor is 


it poſſible, while we have this perfect ex- 
ample beſore our eyes, that we ſhould 


ever want an object to fire our emulati- 


on, or a motive to excite our induſtry : 


for to whatever heights of goodneſs we may 


arrive, we ſhall be till far ſhort of the 


mark at which we aim — we ſhall have 
a keld of improvement before us, bound- 
leſs as eternity itſelf, — Is not the Al- 
mighty the ſource and ſtandard of all ex- 
cellence? Doth not every thing which is 
fair and beautiful in the material, and e- 


very thing which is lovely and excellent 
in the intellectual world, proceed from the 


great Author of nature? If then we meet 


with ſo much to excite our admiration, 


and attract our love, in the creature, what 
excellence and perfection muſt reſide in the 


Creator! How amiable, how glorious muſt 
be. 
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be the Eternal Father, in whom all that 


is beautiful and good centres, and from 


whom, as from an inexhauſtible fountain, 


it is diffuſed throughout the univerſe! What 
more effectual method can we purſue, to 
exalt our nature, and acquire intrinſic and 
eminent worth, than to © ſet the Lord 
always before us“? Or what higher ſatis- 
faction can we poſlibly feel, than that 
which ariſeth from a conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing the image of Gop impreſſed upon our 
hearts? Surely the man, who can trace 


a reſemblance to the Supreme Being in 


his own character, may contemplate the 


likeneſs with a laudable and virtuous pride, 
and, in the meaneſt or moſt afflicted con- 
dition of human life, may be ſatis fied 
from himſelf, 5 


Farther, is not the imitation of Gop 


the moſt probable means of gaining the 


eſteem and affection of all wiſe and good 


men? 
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men? Is there any thing which can be 


faid concerning a man, which will give 
the world an higher idea of his charac- 


ter than this — that he is poſſeſſed of a 


divine and godlike temper ?!—The man who, 
from the overflowings of a benevolent 


heart, is continually diffuſing ſtreams of © 


happineſs thro' the little circle of his 
friends and acquaintance, and, like the Al- 


mighty Father of all, takes delight in do- 
ing good, is an object of univerſal eſteem 
and love. His name is always mentioned 


with reſpect —his company is every where 
acceptable — his fricndſhip is highly valued 


—every good man rejoices in bis proſpe- 


rity — when he falls into calamity, every 


tender and generous heart laments his miſ- 


fortunes, and is willing to aſſiſt him — 
and when he leaves the world, his good 


deeds are had in everlaſting remembrance. 


— How then, can the moſt boundleſs. 


ambition 


22 
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ambition be more completely gratified, than 


by the imitation of the divine goodneſs ? 


Moreover, are not thofe who are fol- 


lowers of Gop, in the certain road to 


happineſs? The moſt natural and obvious 


idea which we can form of the divine 
felicity is, that it conſiſteth in a conſciouſ- 
neſs of being able and diſpoſed to com- 
municate happineſs to the whole creation, 
and in the actual exertion of unlimited 


power, for this purpoſe. And it is likewiſe 


manifeſt, that the nearer we approach to 


the Almighty in goodneſs, the greater ſa- 
tisfaction and felicity we ſhall enjoy. Doth 
not the experience of every good man 
teſtify, that there is nothing, which can 
afford us ſuch ſubſtantial and ſatisfying de- 


light, as the performance of kind and gene- 


rous actions? Viſit the habitations of ho- 
neſt poverty, in which an affectionate and 
virtuous pair are employing all their induſtry 
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and ſtrength, to provide a coarſe and ſcanty 


ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their nume- 
rous offspring. If you find their brows 


wrinkled with care, and their hearts op- 
preſſed with anxiety, introduce among them 


them contented and thankful in their hum- 
ble ſtation, and uniting their utmoſt en- 
deavours to make it as eaſy and happy 


as poſſible, reward their induſtry and chear- 
fulneſs — by an unexpected and liberal 


benefaction. If you have a friend, 
who hath met with misfortunes and loſſes, 


and is reduced to circumſtances of great 


perplexity and want; viſit him with the 


ſame freedom, and converſe with him 


with the ſame confidence and affeQion, as 
in the days of his proſperity ; — convince 
him that you are not one of thoſe ſum- 


mer-friends, who, when the winter of ad- 
verſity approacheth, diſappear z3 — employ 
yourſelf, with zeal and ſpirit, in his ſer- 
vice 


if you ſee 
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vice; — and contribute, to the utmoſt of 


your ability, towards his relief, — Go 
to the Houſe, of mourning, and there 


„% weep with thoſe who weep.” Tenderly 
ſympathize with ſuch. as are lamenting the 
loſs of relatives. or. friends; endeavour to- 
ſooth and. alleviate their ſorrows, and to 
miniſter conſolation to their hearts.“ Vi- 
ſit the fatherleſs and widows in their af- 


fliction'“; and, if you have opportunity, 


lighten, the burden of their griefs, by. af- 


 fording them your aſſiſtance and protection. 
If you ſee chem in danger of ſuffering 


by the cruel hand of injuſtice or oppreſ-. 
ſion, become their guardian and defender; 
and thus „ cauſe the widow's heart to 
ſing for joy,” and bring, „ the bleſſing of 
kim. that was ready. to periſh upon. you,” 
—— By ſuch actions as theſe, imitate the 
example of Jeſus, who “ went about do- 


ing good,” and of the Father of man- 


kind, whoſe mercy is everlaſting. You 
X 2 will 
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will then enjoy the moſt ſatis factory and 
delightful conviction, that there is a di- 


vine pleaſure in beneficence, with which 
no other gratification deſerves to be com- 


pared, and that goodneſs, independent of 


all its conſequences, is its own reward. 


You will then underſtand the meaning of 


this ſaying of a Roman Emperor; No 


muſic is ſo pleaſing in mine ears as the 


requeſts of my friends, and the ſupplica- 
tions of thoſe who need my aſſiſtance.“ 


To this we may add, in the laſt place, 
that the Supreme Being, who is conſci- 
ous of his own excellence and perfection, 
muſt, doubtleſs, take pleaſure in behold- 
ing his image upon his offspring, and muſt 
be always ready to aſſiſt, encourage, and 


reward their endeavours to acquire a more 


complete reſemblance of himſelf, Accord- 
ingly, we have ſeen, that, in the eſta- 
bliſhed courſe of things, and by the ap- 


pointment 
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pointment of Gop, to imitate the divine 
goodneſs is to ſecure the comfort and 
happineſs of this life, And we are taught 
by the holy ſcriptures, that thoſe who 


are like unto God on earth, ſhall dwell 


with him for ever, in his heavenly king- 


dom. 


The ſum of what hath been ſaid is this 


— that the Imitation of God is the no- 


bleſt employment of our rational powers 


— the ſure foundation of cſteem among 
men —a never-failing ſource of peace and 
happineſs to our own minds—and the cer- 
tain way to obtain the approbation of the 
Almighty, and prepare ourſelves for ever- 
laſting life, ag 


Be ye therefore followers of Gop,” 
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And Teſus anſwered and ſaid unte her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful and trou- 
bled about many things; but one thing is 
needful ; and Mary hath choſen that good part, 
which ſhall not be taken away from her, 


s there is nothing in which man- 
\. kind are more univerſally agreed, 
than in their deſire of happineſs ; ſo there is 
ſcarcely any thing wherein they differ more, 
than in the objects from which they ſeek 
their chief good, — One man is fond of 
5 eaſe 
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eaſe and indulgence, and fancies that, if 
he can diveſt his hcart of care, and com- 
mand thoſe things which are neceſſary to 
the gratification of his appetites, he ſhall 
be happy. — Another makes riches the 
prineipal object of his purſuit, and 
ſets na bounds to his ayaricious de- 
fires. From year to year he labeurs and 
toils to encreaſe his ſtores ; till that, which 
he at firſt purſued only as a ſuborginate 
means of happineſs, becomes itſelf the ſole 
object of his affection, and he lives for 
no other purpoſe than to be rich. — A 
third is captivated by the charms of gran- 
: deur and power. A numerous retinue, 
magnificent edifices, elegance of dreſs, and 
titles of diſtinction, are the things which 
chiefly attract his notice, and excite his 
envy, To enjoy the ſmiles of his ſupe- 
riors — to have a number of needy and 
fawning ſycophants waiting around him — 
to exerciſe an uncontrouled dominion over 
his 
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his dependents — to command reſpect and 
deference wherever he comes — and to be 
able to raiſe the ignorant admiration, and 
gain the unmeaning applauſe of the vul- 
gar — this is the ſum of his wiſhes, 
and the height of his ambition, — Ano- 
ther, convinced of the folly of theſe pur- 
ſuits, or averſe to the hurry and diſſipa- 
tion of active life, withdraws himſelf- from 
the world, and devotes his days to con- 
templation and ſtudy. Deſpiſing alike the 
deluſive dreams of pleaſure, the dazzling 
ſplendors of greatneſs, and the ſordid love 
of gain, he ſeeks a happineſs more worthy 
of his rational nature, in a diligent enqui- 
ry after truth, and a careful cultivation 
of his intellectual powers. 


Nay, we not only ſee this variety of 
opinions and purſuits in different perſons, 
but we may frequently obſerve it in the 

ſame individual, at different periods of his 
life, 
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life, or upon any remarkable change in 
his condition. The gayety and extrava- 
gance of youthful pleaſures are often ſuc- 
ceeded by the carefulneſs and ſolicitude of 
avarice; and diſappointed ambition fre- 
quently creates a diſſatisfaction with the 
world, and a fondneſs for the employ- 
ments and 'amuſements of contemplative 
life. — Thus do men wander from place 
to place, and from object to object, in 
_ purſuit of happineſs, and, like the woman 
whom our Saviour addreſſed in the words 
-of the text, are © careful and troubled 
about many things.” e 


Since this is the caſe, it is, doubtleſs, 
5 great importance, that we ſhould form 
à juſt eſtimate concerning the real value 
of the ſeveral objects, which invite our 
attention as ſources or means of ha, pi- 
| neſs. This alone can preſerve us from 
groundleſs expectations, fruitleſs purſuits, 


and 
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and painful diſappointments. — Now, to 
aſſiſt us in determining the intrinſic and 
comparative worth of the ſeveral good 
things which lie within the reach of man- 
kind, and to enable us to judge what 1s 
worthy of our principal attention, and 
what may with propriety be tiled our 
chief good, let us fix upon ſome general 
rules or marks, by which, as by a com- 
mon ſtandard, every thing which ſeems to 
promiſe happineſs to mankind may be 
meaſured. It cannot be difficult to 
determine what are the proper rules of 
judging on this head. Every man would, 
doubtleſs, wiſk to find the object in which 
he places his chief felicity, poſſeſſed of 
ſuch properties as theſe; — that it ſhould 
be adapted to afford him ſatisfaction and 
enjoyment, or ſhould be conducive to his 
well-being — that it ſhould be agreeable to 
his nature; — that it ſhould be derived 
from himſelf, and entirely independent upon 

: the 
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the will of others; — that it ſhould con- 
tinue the ſame at all times, and in all places; 
— and that .it ſhould be capable of being 
enjoyed, as long as he continues to exiſt. (a) 
It is evident, that thoſe objects alone, 
which have ſome tendency, either real or 
imaginary, to promote our enjoyment, plea- 
ſure, or ſatisfaction, are concerned in the 
queſtion before us. And it is ſcarcely leſs 
evident, that only thoſe purſuits, which are 
agreeable to our nature, can be produc- 
tive of our happineſs. For, every creature 
being formed for the enjoyment of a fe- 


licity ſuited to its nature, and incapable 


of any other, every deviation from nature 


muſt be a diminution of its happineſs. — 
It is alſo very deſirable, that our happi- 
neſs ſhould ſpring from ourſelves, and not 
from the uncertain and capricious humours 
of our fellow-creatures, or from any other 


external cauſe. And it is of great im- 


(a) Sce Harris's Dialogue on Happineß. 
portance 
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portance that it ſhould be of ſuch a ſta- 
ble and permanent nature, that no change 
of place or circumſtances ſhould be able 
to rob us of our treaſure, It ſhould ac- 
company us thro' all the active ſcenes of 
life, and follow us into our moſt ſolitary 
and filent retreat : it ſhould attend us 
thro' all the viciſſitudes of proſperity and 
adverſity: it ſhould be the joy of our 
youthful days, the comfort of our riper 
years, and the ſupport of our advanced 
age: it ſhould be our companion on the 
bed of fickneſs, and in the vale of death; 
and it ſhould never forſake us, while we 
are capable of perceiving the difference be- 
tween happineſs and miſery—that is, while 
we have any being, Whatever is defec- 
tive in any of theſe particulars is ſo far 
incapable of yielding us true felicity, and 
unworthy of being purſued as our chief 
good. — Let us apply theſe rules to the 
ſeveral objects which are moſt eagerly pur- 
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ſued by mankind, and from which they 
ſeem to entertain the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of happinels, 


Let us, in the firſt place, examine the 
purſuits of ambition. — It will not be de- 
nied that there is a real gratification, eſ- 
pecially to ſome minds, in a conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſuperiority and dominion, A man 
| whoſe ruling principle is pride and vani- 
ty — when he is ſurrounded with the daz- 
zling diſtinctions of greatneſs and power— 
courted, careſſed and flattered by his 
friends and dependents — and admired, ap- 
plauded and obeyed by the multitude — 

will naturally be elated with the idea of 
his own importance, and feel his heart 
flutter with tumultuous joy. But if, on the 
other hand, we conſider the conſtant an- 
xieties, and frequent diſappointments, which 
attend the purſuits of honour — the dan- 
ger, which thoſe who are eager in this 


purſuit ' 
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purſuit run, of violating their conſciences, 
and laying a foundation for painful re- 
flections — the perpetual hurry and fatigue 
of an exalted and public ſtation — and the 
mortification which always accompanies 
the loſs of dignity and power; if we lay 


all theſe circumſtances into the balance 


againſt the gratifications of ambition, we 


may perhaps ſee reaſon to queſtion whe— 


ther they are on the whole to be deſired. 


However, if it be allowed that ambition 
is in itſelf a natural paſſion and produc- 
tive of real pleaſure, it cannot be de- 
nied, that it frequently Jeads men aſtray 
from the paths which nature and reaſon 
have pointed out, and tempts them to 
violate the ſacred laws of juſtice, honour, 
and benevolence, Diflimulation and flat- 
| tery, falſchood and fraud, violence and op- 
preſſion are too frequently the ſteps to 
preferment and power. — But, ſuppoſing it 
poſſible 
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poſſible for us to obtain them without the 


leaſt departure from nature, we ſhall, ne- 


vertheleſs, find them very inſufficient ſources 
of happineſs, in many other reſpects. 


They are not derived from ourſelves, 
and therefore are not at our own com- 
mand. It is, at any time, in the power 
of caprice or malice, or of a thouſand 
unavoidable accidents, to diſconcert our 
ſchemes and fruſtrate our expectations. So 
| that, if we have reached the ſummit of 
human glory, we muſt aſk leave of the 
world to continue there. — And beſides 


this, how long ſoever we may be ſuffered 


to poſieſs the ſtation which we have gain- 


cd, it is only while we are actually ſur- 


rounded with the ſplendors, and partaking 


of the honours, which wait upon greatneſs 


and authority, that they are eapable of af- 


fording us pleaſure and enjoyment, When 


we are withdrawn from the world, and 


retired 
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retired within ourſelves — when our paſ- 
ſions are huſhed, and reaſon is ſuffered to 
reſume her ſeat, the luſtre of theſe objects 
diſappeary we feel that they can entertain 
and delight us, no longer than while they 
are beheld by others as well as ourſelves; 
the mind wants ſomething more ſubſtan- 
tial, than outward appearances and empty 
titles, on which to reſt, and looks with 
indifference on all the imaginary diſtinc- 


tions, which ſubſiſt in human life. And, 


hew much more will this be the caſe, 
when the gay and buſy ſcenes of public 
life ſhall be exchanged for the retirement 
of a fick room — when all our flattering 
proſpects, and towering hopes, muſt be bu- 
ried with us in the grave! What will it 


then avail a man that he hath lived in 


| ſplendor, and fared ſumptuoufly every day? 


Will the remembrance of this alleviate his 
pains, ſupport his departing ſpirit, or give 
him confidence towards Gop? Will not 

Ci 5 all 
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all the glories of this world then vaniſh 
for ever, like a dream and viſion of the 


night? 


Let us now turn our thoughts to the 
purſuits of avarice, and examine what pie- 
tenſions riches have to be choſen as our 
chick good. — Few perſons will be ſeri- 
ouſly diſpoſed to queſtion, whether riches 
are to be deſired and ſought as means of 
enjoy ment and happineſs. They are doubt- 
lets capable of being applied to almoſt e- 
very important purpoſe of life, and, by a 


prudent management, may become ſubſer- 


vient to the pleaſures of animal nature, of 


intellectual improvement, of friendſhip, and 


even of virtue and religion. Nor can it 


be matter of debate, whether it be agree 
able to nature to purſue that which, in ſo 
many important reſpects, is capable of con- 
tributing to our happineſs. It is indeed 
true, that wealth may be purſued in a 


manner 
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manner inconſiſtent with nature and rea- 
ſon, as it always is, when injuſtice, oppreſ- 
ſion, and cruelty are made uſe of to at- 
tain it; and that it may be employed to 
the prejudice of its poſſeſſors and the in- 
jury of mankind: but it is no leſs true, 
that it may be purſued and obtained with 
innocence, and may be applied to the moſt 
laudable and beneficial purpoſes. 


It ought, however, to be remembered, 


that the acquiiition and ſecure enjoyment 


of wealth depends, not upon ourſelves 
alone, but upon a great variety of exter- 
nal circumſtances, A ſingle incident, which 


it is not in our power to prevent or fore- 


ſee, may render thoſe ſchemes abortive, 


which were moſt judiciouſly concerted and 


ſteadily executed. Or, whatever ſucceſs we 


may meet with in the purſuit of wealth, 


we muſt always hold it by a moſt un- 


certain and precarious tenure. Riches, with- 
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out aſking the conſent of their poſſeſſors, 
often make to themſelves wings, and fly 
away, as an eagle towards heaven.” The 


time, at leaſt, will ſhortly come, when 


we muſt leave our wealth to others; ** for 


we brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out,” 


— And even while we are in poſſeſſon of 


riches, what can they do to befriend us, 


under the unavoidable trials and calamities 


of life? Can they remove the pains of an 


_ afflicted body, or miniſter conſolation to a 
- wounded ſpirit ? Can they ſupply the loſs 
of valuable friends, or arm us againſt the 
fears of our own diſſolution ? In circum- 
ſtances like theſe alas! all the riches and 
honours of the world will prove but miſe- 
rable comforters. On the whole, the ex- 
perience of mankind confirms the truth of 
Solomon's obſervation : 6 He that loveth 
ſilver ſhall not be ſatisfied with ſilver, nor 
he that loveth abundance with increaſe.“ 
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The objects which next offer themſelves 
to our conſideration as fruitful ſources of 
happineſs, and which multitudes purſue as 
their chief good, are the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
Under this head we may comprehend eve- 
ry gratification of our animal appetites, 
and all thoſe amuſements and diverſions, 


which are either naturally, or by means 


of an acquired taſte, adapted to pleaſe our 


ſenſes, or entertain and delight our ima- 


ginations, — Now, it will be readily and 


thankfully acknowledged, by all who are 
true friends of virtue, and who ſincerely 


revere and love the great Author of our 


nature, that theſe pleaſures are a part of 


that portion of good, which is provided 
for us, and of which we may and ought 
to partake, Pleaſure and happineſs are 


terms of the ſame import; and it were 


abſurd to attempt a diſtinCtion between them. 


To purſue theſe, wherever we have 2a 


proſpect 


proſpect of finding them, muſt always be 
natural and reaſonable. 


But, at the ſame time, it is to be con- 


| fidered, that we are capable of nobler 


pleaſures than thoſe of ſenſe, and conſe- 
quently that, if we confine ourſelves to 
theſe, our enjoyment muſt be partial and 
incomplete. We ſhould likewiſe remem- 
ber, that theſe objects are not in their 
own nature worthy of our ſupreme regard, 
and that, if we purſue them in ſubordina- 


tion to the higher delights of reaſon, vir- 


tue, and religion, we ſhall enjoy them in 


their utmoſt perfection. We cannot entire- 


ly devote ourſelves to theſe pleaſures, with- 


out frequently departing from the ſuperior 
principles of nature, honour and benevo- 
lence, and without falling into thoſe ex- 
ceſſes which would in the end, prove fa- 
tal to our happineſs. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover, theſe enjoyments muſt depend 


upon a variety of circumſtances, which are 
not in our own power. Fortune muſt have 
beſtowed her gifts upon us with a liberal 


hand ; our bodily conſtitutions muſt be in 


a healthful and vigorous ſtate; and we 


muſt have companions to aſſiſt us in our 


purſuits, and partake with us in our 


pleaſures. This ſpecies of happineſs muſt 


therefore always be uncertain and precari- 


ous. And thoſe who poſſeſs it, in the 


greateſt pertection, mult find their moments 


of enjoyment ſhort and tranſient, and muſt 


be obliged to paſs through frequent diſagtee- 


able intervals of ſolitude and inaction. Be- 


fore the actual poſſeſſion of theſe pleaſures 


the mind is generally agitated with pain- 


ful ſolicitude ; and when they are paſt, 
they frequently leave it in a ſtate of ſatie- 
ty and diſguſt. Or, if this ſhould for a 


while be prevented by the vigour and 


ſprightlineſs of youth, or by the charms of 


Z novelty 
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_ Novelty and variety; the frequent repeti- 
tion of the ſame ſcenes will at length ren- 
der them inſipid and tireſome ; the edge of 
inclination and appetite muſt at length be 
blunted ; the powers of perception and 
imagination muſt by degrees fail; and na- 
ture muſt, at laſt, ſink into decay. The 
evil days ſhall come, when the voluptuary, 
who hath ſpent his life in one continual 
round of amuſement and indulgence, ſhall 
ſay, * I have no pleaſure in them.“ 


Let us now proceed, in the laſt place, 
briefly to examine, by the ſame rules, 4 
life of retirement and contemplation, 
To apply ourſelves to the purſuit of know- 


ledge is doubtleſs highly commendable. It 
is a natural and proper employment of 
our intellectual powers; it may afford us 
a variety of rational and manly pleaſures ; 


and it may be of important advantage to 
ſociety, But even this is not worthy to 
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be conſidered as our chief good. For, if 


mankind in general were to devote them- 
ſelves intirely to contemplation and ſtudy, 
it is evident that the bands of ſocial life 
muſt be diſſolved — the ſocial affections, 
which are the moſt amiable part of our 
nature, muſt remain uncultivated, and the 


numerous advantages and comforts of ſo- 


ciety muſt be reſigned, Beſides, even theſe 


pleaſures, in a great meaſure, depend on 


a variety of accidental circumſtances, ſuch 


as health of body, ſtrength of genius, an 


affluent fortune, and the encouragement 
and aſſiſtance of others. It would be im- 


poſſible to enjoy them, without frequent in- 
terruptions from the neceſſary concerns of 
life == from afflictions or misfortunes — 
or from our unavoidable connexions with 
others. Nor would even theſe pleaſures be 
able to accompany us to the bed of ſick- 


neſs or death, unlcis we were, at the ſame 


time, to enjoy a conſciouſneſs, that we have 


22 faithfully 
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faithſully employed our knowledge in the 

ſervice of mankind : and, in this caſe, our 
_ pleaſures would be of a different kind 
from thoſe of contemplation and ſcience, 
and, would coincide with thoſe hereafter 
to be recommended, as moſt worthy of 
our purſuit, 


We have now examined the principal 
objects which engage the attention of 
' mankind, by certain general and obvious 
rules, and have ſeen that neither honour 
 —riches — the pleaſures of ſenſe — or e- 
ven the purſuit of knowledge, are worthy 
to be conſidered as our chief good, Hay- 
ing weighed each of theſe objects in the 
ſcale of reaſon and truth, we have found 
them wanting. — Wealth and power may 
indeed furniſh us with many advantages 
for the enjoyment of life ; the pleaſures of 
ſenſe are on their own account to be de- 


fired; and the cultivation of our intellec- 
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tual powers is rational and uſeful, But let 
us make none of theſe things the prin- 
cipal objects of our deſire and - purſuit ; 
for they will often lead us to deviate from 
the path of nature and truth — they are 
not derived from ourſelves, but are depen - 
dent on a thouſand external and caſual 
circumſtances — the happineſs which they 
afford cannot be enjoyed at all times and 
in all places — and the continuance of it 
is, from the nature of things, precarious 
and temporary, — Let us then allow to 
_ theſe things, only that ſhare of our at- 
tention and regard, which their real na- 
ture and intrinſic value may juſtly claim. 
Inſtead of wandering from object to ob- 
ject, in ſearch of that happineſs which 
they are alike incapable of affording us; 
— inſtead of being careful and troubled 
about many things; let us ſteadily and 
uniformly apply ourſelves to the purſuit of 
that one thing, which alone will be found, 

L 3 upon 
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upon fair and impartial examination, to be 
the proper happineſs of man, What this 


one thing needful is, and by what means 
we may obtain ** that good part which 
cannot be taken from us,” will be ſhewn 
in the following diſcourſe, 
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— Duc poſit facere et ſervare beatum. 
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And Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful and trou- 
bled about many things; but one thing is 
needſul ; and Mary hath choſen that good part, 
which ſhall not be taken away from ter. 


V V HAT is the proper happineſs of 
mankind, or by what means we 
may arrive at the higheſt felicity of which 
human nature is capable, is an enquiry 
of the utmoſt importance — an enquiry to 
which every man muſt wiſh to receive a 


ſatisfactory 
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ſatisfactory anſwer. To aſſiſt us in form- 
ing a judgment on this intereſting ſubject, 
it was propoſed, in the preceding diſ- 
courſe, to examine the ſeveral objects or 
purſuits which ſolicit our attention in the 
pleaſing dreſs of happineſs, by certain ge- 
neral and obvious rules, which may ſerve 
to determine their intrinſic and compara- 
tive worth, It was then obſerved, that 
whatever deſerves to be fliled our chief 
good, muſt be agreeable to our nature— 
conducive to our well-being — derived from 
ourſelves and independent of external cauſes 
—ſuited to all times, places, and conditi- 
ons—and capable of being enjoyed as long 
as we continue to exiſt, By cheſe rules 
we examined the reſpective claims of 
greatneſs and power — of wealth and a- 
bundance — of the pleaſures of ſenſe—and 
of a ſtudious and contemplative life; and 
found them all, in many particulars, great- 
ly defective. But let not theſe repeated 
„„ ng diſappointments 
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diſappointments diſhearten us from pur- 
ſuing the important enquiry; let us not 
fit down in deſpair, and ſay, Lord, ; 
why haſt thou made all men in vain?” 
There is one candidate yet unnoticed, who 
ſolicits for the honour of being received 
as our chief good, and whoſe aſpect ſeems 
to promiſe more, than any of thoſe who 
have hitherto engaged our attention — 
her name is ViRTUE; let us examine 
her pretenſions. 


By Virtue we are to underſtand, in ge- 
neral, an habitual diſpoſition and conſtant 
endeavour to do that which is right and 
good. To be virtuous is to perform what- 
ever our relations and circumſtances in 
life require from us, and, at all times, 
and in every condition, to act agreeably 
to the deliberate judgment and conviction 
of our own minds, Now, this uprightneſs 
of intention, together with the reQtitude 

and 
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and goodneſs of character which neceſſa- 
rily flow from it, bids fair to yield us 
the greateſt ſhare of happineſs of which 
human nature is capable, and appears to 
be worthy of our chief attention and re- 
gard, as the one thing needful: for, 


In the firſt place, it is perfectly agree- 
able to our nature. Virtue hath often, 
and with the utmoſt propriety, been de- 
fined, acting according to nature, Every 
branch of a virtuous character perfectly 
agrees with this definition, — What are 
the duties of temperance and /ebricty, but 
a natural and becoming uſe of our ratio- 
nal powers in the government of our ani- 
mal appetites and paſſions? Is it not the 
manifeſt deſign of our maker, that our 
reaſon ſhould be employed for this pur- 
poſe? And, in all exceſſive and vicious 
indulgences, do we not neglect the exer- 


ciſe of our nobleſt faculties, and groſsly 


deviate 
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deviate from the path in which nature 
would teach us to walk? — As reaſonable 
beings, what can be more natural, than 
that we ſhould deliberate concerning the 
qualities and iſſues of our actions, and 
exerciſe that caution and circumſpection in 
the conduct of life, in which prudence, one 
principal part of a virtuous character, con- 
ſiſts?—Such is the ſtate of human nature, 
that we are expoſed to innumerable dan- 
gers, and muſt inevitably meet with trou- : 
bles and calamities of various kinds. Now, 
a timorous and puſillanimous diſpoſition will 
involve us in many diſtreffes, which we 
might otherwiſe have eſcaped, and will 
greatly encreaſe the unavoidable burdens 
of life. Our nature and ſituation there» 
fore requires, that we ſhould cultivate re- 
folution and fortitude. 


All the moral offices of ſocial life have, 
likewiſe, their foundation in nature, Man 
| | Aa © 
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is evidently formed for ſociety. In a ſtate 
of perpetual ſolitude, the ſeeds of benevo- 
lence, compaſſion, friendſhip and love 
would lie for ever unfolded, and there 
would be an uncomfortable void in the 
heart, which nothing would be able to fill 
up. Nature prompts, and even compels us 
to form ourſelves into ſocicties, for our 
mutual preſervation, ſecurity and happineſs ; 
and it is only in large and well-regulated 
communities, that the conveniences and 
pleaſures of life can be enjoyed, with the 
greateſt advantage — that uſeful arts can 
be properly encouraged and improved — 
and that human nature can riſe to that 
perfection, in intellectual and moral accom- 
pliſhments, of which it is capable. A ſtate 
of ſociety, then, in which the human 
mind can unfold and exert all its powers, 


And not a ſtate of barbariſm, is proper- 
ly a ſtate of nature. Now, if ſociety be 

natural, all thoſe virtues which tend to 
8 promote 
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promote its order and happineſs muſt be 
ſo likewiſe. To abſtain from acts of vio- 
lence, oppreſſion and fraud — to be up- 
right and honourable in all our dealings 
—to be faithful to our engagements, and 
ſincere in our profeſſions — to diſcharge the 
duties of our domeſtic relations with fide- 
lity and chearfulneſs — to ſhew compaſhon 
to the aſflicted, and relieve the wants 
of the poor and needy — in a word, to 
„ do unto others, as we would that they 
ſhould do unto us,“ is unqueſtionably to 
contribute our part towards the peace and 
happineſs of ſcciety, and conſequently to 
act agrceably to nature. 15 


In fine, if we conſider the duties of 
picty and religion, we ſhall find them all 
to be founded on the nature of things, 
and the relations in which we fland to 
our maker. Doth not nature teach us, to 


venerate infinite perfection and excellence 
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— to be thankful for innumerable and 
ineſtimable bleſſings — to acknowledge and 
adore that providence which ruleth over 
all — to confide, with perfect ſatisfaction, 
in that wiſdom and goodneſs, which ordere 
eth all things for the beſt — and to ſub- 
mit ourſelves to the will of that Being, 
whoſe laws are all holy, juſt and good? 
— virtue, in all its branches, is then 
nothing more than a perfect conformity to 
nature. 1 


I add, ſecondly, uprightneſs of intenti- 
on, and goodneſs of character, are evident- 
ly conducive to our well-being, _ The 
experience of mankind, indeed, forbids us 
to aſſert, that virtue will entirely exempt 
us from affliction and trouble, The beſt 
of men are liable to ſickneſs and pain of 
body, and may meet with loſſes and diſ- 
- appointments in their affairs. The moſt 
amiable and excellent characters may be 


| traduced : 
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traduced by malice and flander. Gredt 
and waſting calamities may involve the 
tighteous and the wicked in one common 
ruin. Tyranny, oppreſſion, or injuſtice 
may rob even the good man of his poſ- 
ſeſſions, his liberty, or his life. Integrity 
and virtue themſelves may ſometimes ex- 
poſe a man to difhculties, from which per- 
ſons of corrupt principles, and licentious 
manners, are free. Nay the world hath 
feen inftances, in which the moſt active 
public. ſpirit — the moſt diſintereſted bene- 
volence the moſt intrepid fortitude, and 
the moſt perfect virtue, have been derid. 
ed, inſulted, and perfecuted unto death. 
Even Feſus, the great teacher and pattern 
of all righteouſneſs -- the Saviour of the 
world — was with wicked hands crucified 
and flain.— All this, however, only proves, 
that there is no complete happineſs for 
mankind on earth; and it may ſtill be 
true, that virtue is our higheſt felicity and 
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chief good. Conſider its nature and fruits, 


and you will be convinced that it is, and 


that therefore it deſerves to be valued and 


purſued, as the © one thing needful.“ 


One important branch of virtue, namely, 
the government of ourſelves, hath for its 
immediate object our own preſervation and 
happineſs, It is the direct and obvious 


tendency of ſobriety and prudence, to ſe- 
cure to us the moſt perfect and laſting 


enjoyment of life, And thoſe duties which 


reſpect our maker, or our brethren, are all 
attended with ſatisfaction and pleaſure in 


the performance, and productive of bene- 
ficial conſequences to ourſelves, We can- 
not cultivate the principles of genuine pie- 
ty, and perform the duties of devotion 


with attention and ſeriouſneſs, without ex- 
periencing the rational and ſublime delights 


of religious veneration, gratitude, confi- 


dence and joy, We cannot cheriſh the 


benevolent 
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benevolent and friendly affections in our 
hearts, and accuſtom ourſelves to perform 
the offices of kindneſs and humanity to- 
wards our brethren, without enjoying the 
nobleſt and moſt ſatisfying pleaſures, of 
which human nature is capable. We can- 
not be conſcious, that our minds are a- 
dorned with amiable and virtuous diſpo- 
ſitions, and that we continually deſire and 
endeavour to do that which is right, 
without being poſſeſſed of that peace of 
| mind, and inward ſelf— approbation, which 
are a perpetual feaſt, This the experi- 
ence of every pious and good man ſuf- 
ficiently atteſts, 


| Moreover, the practice of virtue is the 
moſt probable means of ſecuring to us 
the external poſſeſſions and comforts of life. 
Health and chearfulneſs, and conſequently 
the true enjoyment of all the pleaſures 


of 
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of "ſenſe, greatly depend upon temperance 
and ſobriety. An upright, honourable und 
friendly behaviour, can fcarcely fail Do 
ing us reputation and eſteem in the 
world; and a fair charadter is the moft 
obvious and -certain path to preferment 
and wealth. That theſe things are not 
conſtently, and without exception, the re- 
wards of virtue, is not owing to any im- 
perfection in virtue itſelf, but ſolel) to 
its preſent imperfect ſtate among man- 
kind. It hath, however, ſo manifeſt @ 
tendency to procure us theſe extern?! ad- 
Vvartages, and. ſo frequently in fact ob- 
tains them, that we may with propriety 
ſay concerning virtue, Length of days 
is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour.” —Whether, then, we 
| conſider the internal pleaſures, or the ex- 
ternal rewards of virtue, we ſhall fee a. 
bundant reaſon ro conclude, that it is a- 


bove all things conducive to our well- 
being. | | Ian 
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In the third place; The pleaſures of 
virtue are derived from ourſelves, and in- 
dependent of external cauſes, For the 
riches, the honours, or the pleaſures of 
the world, we muſt often depend upon a 
fortunate concurrence of external cauſes, 
or upon the humour and capriee of man- 
kind; but a man is obliged to aſk leave 
of none, but Gop and his own heart, to 
be good. While our maker ſees fit to con- 
tinue unto us the uſe of our moral facul- 
ties, it is in our power to practice the 
duties, and enjoy the pleaſures of a vir- 
tuous life ; and this is a power, which 
neither the ſmiles of the world can give, 
nor its frowns take away. Treachery and 
flander may caſt us down from the pins 
nacle of worldly - greatneſs ; violence or 
fraud may rob us of our lawful poſſeſſions 
envy and ill-nature may interrupt many of 
the enjoyments of life, But our innocence. 
and e and that ſatisfaction and peace 

which 
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which are their conſtant attendants,” are 
treaſures which we may call our own — | 
treaſures of which neither the malice, nor 
the ſubtilty of our enemies can ever de- 
prive us. This is“ that good part which 
cannot be taken away from us.“ Vice 
may indeed preſent her enſnaring charms 
before our eyes, to draw us aſide from 
the paths of uprightneſs; or ſhe may bor- 
row the ſcourge of ridicule, che arrows of 
nander, or the flames of perſecution, to 
alarm and terrify us. But, if we be fully 
convinced of the ineſtimable value of an 
upright and ſelf. approving mind, and ſtead- 
faſtly reſolved to preſerve our integrity in 
vain will be all her allurements, and all 
her terrors ; none of theſe things will move 
us; and we ſhall, after all, have this for 
& our rejoicing, the teſtimony of our con- 
ſciences, that in ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cerity we have had our converſation in the 


world,” While the votaries of ave ice, 


ambition 
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ambition and ſenſual pleaſure, muſt, in a 
great meaſure, depend upon others for their 
bappineſs, it is the peculiar felicity of the 
good man, that he is“ ſatisfied from him- 
ſelf,” — Hence it follows, 


| Fourthly, That the happineſs which 
ſprings from virtue is ſuited to all times 
and places, and to every condition of hu- 
man life. — We can be in no circum- 
ſtances, in which one courſe of action will 
not be more proper and becoming than 
any other, and, conſequently, in which it 
will not be in our power to act a wiſe 
and virtuous part. No eminence of ſta- 
tion, no affluence of fortune, no extent 
of power, can ſet us free from the obli- 
gations of morality and religion. And, on 
| the other hand, however obicure our ſitua- 
tion, or however contracted our circum- 
ſtances in life may be, we ſhall have a 
certain ſphere of action, which it will be 


our 
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eur duty to fill, in the moſt honourable 


and uſeſul manner we are able. The 
rich and the poor, the powerful and the 
dependent, the young and the old, per- 
ſons of every age, rank and condition, 


have their reſpective parts affigned them, 


in the great Dama of human life; and 


the loweſt and moſt inconſiderable, as well 


as the greateſt and moſt conſpicuous cha- 


racters, give us an opportunity of acquir- 
ing real honour and ſatisfaction from the 
performance; for this depends, not upon 
the nature of the part we are to act, 
but upon the manner in which we per- 
form it. To ſpeak without a figure; we 


are placed in different ſtations of life, by 
the wiſe Governor of the world, and have 


certain duties, which it becomes us to 
perform in theſe ſtations. And, if we be- 


have agreeably to our condition and ſitua- 
tion, what ever theſe may be, we ſhall 
experience the pleaſures Which reſult from 
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à conſciouſneſs of upricht intentions, and 
the performance of good actions. And 
theſe are pleaſures, to which we may have 
recourſe, in ſolitude and in company, in 
health and in fickneſs, in life and in 
death. —— A peaceful ſelf-approving mind 
will add new luſtre to the brighteſt ſcenes, 
and give an additional relilk to every 
comfort we enjoy. Its chearing light will 
even break through the thickeſt clouds of 
adverſity, and enable us to rejoice in tri- 
bulation, The pleaſures of innocence and 
virtue will remain with us, when every 
other pleaſure is withdrawn, When eve» 
ry other ſupport fails, a good conſcience 
will be as an anchor to our ſouls, both 
ſure and ſteadfaſt, What though our ſub- 
Nance be torn from us by the hand of 
violence, or deſtroyed by calamitous acci- 


' dents, and poverty comes upon us like 


an armed man; our moſt valuable trea- 
ſures are till ſecure; we may ſtill be 
rich in good works, and happy in the 
5 peaceful 
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peaceful reflections of our own minds ; for 
&«& whether a man be rich or poor, if 
he have a good heart towards the Lo, 
he ſhall at all times rejoice with a chear- 
ful countenance.” What though we be 
rendered incapable of reliſhing the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, by ſickneſs or pain; we have ſtill 
a fund of conſolation and pleaſure within, 
which is ſufficient to comfort us under 
the heavieſt afflictions, to which human 
nature is ſubject. What though our deareſt 
and moſt valuable friends be taken from 
us; we have ſtill a friend in our own 
boſoms, who will never forſake us—whoſe 
preſence will cheer us through life, ſupport 
us in death, and gain us admiſſion into 
the manſions of eternal peace and joy. 
| For, I add, 0 


In the laſt place, That the pleaſures of 
virtue are durable and unfading, and that 


we may enjoy them, as long as we con- 
tinue to exiſt.— With whatever degree 
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of proſperity and happineſs our days on 
earth may be crowned, the hour is com- 
ing, when riches ſhall not profit us, nor 
the pleaſures of ſenſe delight us — when 
friendſhip itſelf ſhall comfort us no more. 
But even at this hour, if all be right 
within — if our hearts condemn us not — 
we cannot be wretched, The righteous 
| hath hope in his death. Conſcious of the 
uprightneſs of his intentions, and the good- 
neſs of his character — enjoying the re- 
membrance of a life devoted to the ſer- 
vice of mankind, and adorned with a ſe- 
ries of virtuous actions; he can leave the 
world in peace, and look forward, with 
compoſure, to that unknown ſtate which 
lies before him, While his friends are 
| weeping around him, and the pains of 
diſſolution are upon him, he can main- 
tain an unſhaken firmneſs of mind, which 


will ſpread ſerenity and chearfulneſs over 


his countenance, He can riſe from the 
fealt of human life, ſatisfied and thank- 
ful 
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ful ; and can go the way whence he ſhall 
not return, with a degree of fortitude, which 
nothing but conſcious integrity could in- 
ſpire. Fully aſſured that, wherever he goes, 
he ſhall carry his own virtue, and his oWwn 
happineſs, along with him - rejoicing in 
the perſuaſion “ that he hath choſen that 
good part which cannot be taken away 
from him ;”—poſleſſed of an humble hope, 
that his Almighty Maker will be his E- 
verlaſting Friend; he can © walk through 
the valley. of the ſhadow of death, and 
fear no evil.” — Such are the ſupports 
and conſolations which virtue affords, at 
the ſeaſon when all things elſe muſt fail ! 


In ſuch peace may the good man die! 


& For Conſcience, like a faithful friend, 
„ Shall through the gloom; 7 vale attend, 
And cheer his dying breath; 
cc Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 
% Like a kind angel, whiſper peace, 
And ſmooth the bed of death.“ 


After 
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After this view of the ſuperior excel- 
lence and importance of Virtue, in com- 
pariſon with every thing elſe which is 
valued and deſired among men; can you, 
my brethren, entertain a doubt, whether 
it deſerves to be confidered as the one thing 
needful ? Can you heſitate a moment in 
determining to purſue it as your chief 
good ? — Diſcourage not yourſelves with 
an apprehenſion, that this purſuit will in- 
terrupt your attention to others, of an in- 
ferior nature. You may employ your ſkill | 
and induſtry to increaſe your poſſeſſions; 
you may enjoy every pleaſure which pro- 
vidence hath placed within your reach. 
Only remember, that your integrity and 
virtue are infinitely more valuable than e- 
very thing elſe ; and let not the proſpect 
of indulgence or profit ever tempt you to 
forſake the paths of innocence. Let every 
other purſuit, and every other care, be in 
ſubordination to this. Let your deliberate 
- purpoſe be, Till I die I will not remove 

| 1 
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my integrity from me; my righteouſneſs I 
will hold faſt, and will not let it go; my 
heart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as I 
live.“ In the midſt of all the concerns 
and all the pleaſures of life, adhere ſtead- 
faſtly to this reſolution. Whatever portion 
of external good may fall to your lot, ſtill 
ſeek your chief happineſs in a conſciouſ- 
neſs of upright intentions and a virtuous 
behaviour. While you enjoy the good things 
of life, preſerve your minds ſuperior to, 
and, as much as poſſible, independent of 
| them all. Place your conhdence, not in 
| the uncertain poſſeſſions, and tranſient plea- | 
ſures of the world, but in your own up- 
rightneſs and integrity, and in the good- 
neſs of your Maker, You will then find, 
that your hope reſts upon a ſure founda- 
tion, and will never make you aſhamed. 
You will then be like unto C a wiſe 
man, who built his houſe upon a rock: 
and the rain deſcended, and the floods 


came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
OR that 
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that houſe; and it fell not; br it wis 
founded upon a rock.“ 


„ Hear, then, the concluſion of the 
whole matter; Fear Gop, and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the WHOLE 
of man.“ 
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